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IN NEW YORK ABOUT INDIA 


Editor a Guest at Dinner by Board of Governors oi Vellore 
Medical School in India 


WE HAVE not yet visited “The World of 
Tomorrow” which has been opened for 
inspection by the City of New York as its 
way of celebrating the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
first president of the United States. What 
has been our privilege is attendance at an 
assemblage which took place May 11 in a 
New York hotel to which those present, 
with few exceptions, were Americans. The 
occasion was the annual meeting in the 
interests of an institution of mercy in far- 
off India. The personnel of the evening 
consisted primarily of women who have 
been appointed by missionary societies to 
membership in “The Board of Governors 
of the Woman’s Medical College at Vellore.” 
Outstandingly not from America was Mrs. 
Prem Nath Dass, LL.D., president-elect of 
the Isabel Coburn College and, as would 
be expected from the position which she 
occupies, a talented and highly cultured 
woman. Other guests and speakers were 
Mr. Sam Higginbottom, instructor in agri- 
culture for all India; the Rev. Dr. Warn- 
shuis, secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and an authority on af- 
fairs in China and elsewhere in the mis- 
sion fields of the Orient; his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Warnshuis, who spent some years in 
India during the early stages of the de- 
velopment of Vellore College; a noted 
New York journalist; and one or two 
other people who spoke briefly. 


At the Speakers’ Table 

Presiding during the post-prandial period 
of the dinner was Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 
At the speakers’ table was our own Mrs. 
Philip M. Rossman, who is secretary of 
the Board of Governors. Close at hand at 
the table at which we sat was the second 
representative of the Women’s Missionary 


our good fortune to meet, guided us from 
dense to less dense ignorance of what it 
was all about. 

The above sentence is intended to in- 
dicate that no mere novice can feel him- 
self competent to understand and inter- 
pret the topics of business at an annual 
meeting of this Board of Governors of 
Vellore Medical College. This fact became 
apparent as we asked questions of those 
with whom we were seated at the table, 
said questions being suggested by the four- 
page folder that was the program of the 
dinner. The answers were later comple- 
mented by brief conferences with Miss Nona 
M. Diehl and Mrs. W. F. Morehead in the 
Muhlenberg Building and by perusing por- 
tions of a book recently off press, of which 
the title is “Dr. Ida, India.” (Dr. Ida is 
Dr. Ida Scudder, whose initiative, cour- 
age, and above all whose faith in a call 
from God, made her the source of the de- 
velopments in this old town of Vellore.) 

Mrs. Warnshuis, who has already been 
mentioned, said in the brief statement 
which she made that the institution is in 
fact the realization of a dream—the dream 
of the famous Ida S. Scudder, M.D. Dr. 
Scudder is the daughter of a missionary 
to India, who while with her parents in 
that country was so deeply stirred by 
the lack of medical attention for India’s 
women and children that she came to 
America and prepared herself profes- 
sionally to minister to them. Confronted 
by the need of an effectively equipped 
medical institution, she began Vellore in 
1918. It has grown. From its treasurer 
under date of May 11 one learns that 

“Vellore combines a Medical Col- 
lege, a Nurses’ Training School, an 

X-Ray and Radium Department, a 

Laboratory, an Out-Patient Clinic, 
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VELLORE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL, INDIA 


Society of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Mary E. Markley. She, with Mrs. D. 
Burt Smith, chairman of the Interdenom- 
inational Committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and others whom it was 


Four Roadside Clinics, and a Village 
Hospital. The main plant has a Surgical 
Hospital, a Maternity Hospital, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, 250 beds and an 
Operating Theatre, and all this on an 
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annual budget of about $48,000, of 
which the American section contributes 
$25,000. In the Endowment Fund is 
$604,000.” 
It is a marvelous phenomena of progress. 
As you appraise what has occurred in 
the last twenty years, it is important to 
remember that those in whose interests 
the institution was begun live in India. 
Those who provided the means by which 
the institution was established, developed, 
and equipped are thousands of miles away 
and separated by the barriers of language, 
race, and nationality. Something of the 
distance that separated those who have 
been the source of the resources of the 
institution and those in whose behalf these 
resources were applied is read between 
the lines of the brief but dramatic state- 
ment made by Mrs. Dass. She said, “You 
never saw us in India and we never saw 
you in America, yet to us you came with 
a ministry of love as tender as the touch 
of God, yet so appreciative of the trans- 
formation it would work in our lives and 
characters as to expect us to be delivered 
from the bondage into which we were 
born.” 


Eleven Societies Represented 


Something else is unique in the group 
whose guest we were privileged to be and 
of whose annual dinner this is somewhat 
descriptive The women who are the Board 
cf Governors are chosen from eleven mis- 
sionary societies. Seven of them have their 
connections in the United States and Can- 
ada, while four belong in Great Britain. 
When we say there are seven American 
missionary societies, we mean that there 
are six different denominations. Only the 
Lutherans have a dual connection with the 
institution, owing to the fact that both the 
United Lutheran Church and the Augus- 


tana Women’s Missionary Society are rep-- 


resented. You never would guess, how- 
ever, that any barriers existed so far as 
achievement of the plans and realization 
of the policies of the institution are con- 
cerned. We sat at the table between a 
representative of the Luutheran Church 
and a representative of the Baptist Church. 
The latter is the wife of a well-known 
Baptist clergyman who undoubtedly is just 
as loyal to the tenets of the Baptist faith 
as are the Lutheran and her husband (a 
clergyman) satisfied with the tenets of 
Lutheranism. But under the spell of a 
ministry to a people whose needs were 
those of the women and children of India, 
they have walked side. by side for a score 
of years, and the institution in which they 
are mutually interested has resulted. 


One of Several Similarly 
Controlled 


We digress for the moment to comment 
that Vellore is one of several successful 
institutions in foreign mission areas that 
have resulted from the friendly co-opera- 
tion of members of several denominations. 
They are the demonstration of certain 
needs of unchristianized humanity which 
are common to all who are born “under 
the law.” Sickness, ignorance, superstition, 
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Every 
Man 
Should 
Have a 
Hobby 
(Mine’s 
Fishing) 


Armstrong Roberts 


“A feller isn’t mean, 
Out fishin’. 

His thoughts are mostly good 
And clean—out fishin’. 

He does not knock his fellow men 

Or harbor any grudges then. 

A feller’s at his finest when 
Out fishin’.” —Edgar Guest. 

America has become a land of hobbyists. Counted in the 
millions today, they have increased five-fold since 1930. Reg- 
ular radio programs produce, from the ends of the earth, 
those who have the oddest ideas along this line. Clubs have 
displayed collections of almost anything conceivable, and 
lectures have been delivered throughout the world dealing 
with that which we term “a hobby.” 

Man has a natural desire to collect things and to make 
things. The mechanical age in which we live has deprived 
him very largely of opportunities of putting into practice 
these desires, which our forefathers exercised in their every- 
day lives. More leisure has made it possible, on the other 
hand, for him to find amusement, interest and other values in 
giving his spare time to some particular eccentricity. 

A hobby is something in which one takes an extravagant 
interest. In the study of this subject the writer has cir- 
cularized many of the clergy with a questionnaire, with 
regard to their particular proclivities along the line of ex- 
travagant interest. 

Ministerial hobbies, like all other hobbies, may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Collecting, (2) craft, and (3) rec- 
reational. Our returns show that the second, craft, has by 
far the greater number of devotees bowing before her varied 
altars. Recreation comes second, while collecting comes 
third, probably because the average pastor has enough col- 
lecting to do of another kind. 

One of our prominent pastors states that his hobby is at- 
tending committee meetings, board meeting and talking golf. 
(We often wondered what they did talk about at those board 
meetings.) One pastor spends all his spare time in present- 
ing copies of the Gospel of John to unsaved persons. One 
takes every opportunity to study the grave markers in the 
cemeteries which he visits. 

One pastor considers his hobby preaching. It should be 
more than a hobby, it should be his main interest. Like 
Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, one of our pastors is a botanist, 
having a herbarium of twelve hundred specimens, and 
having analyzed more than three thousand varieties. One 
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MINISTERS HOBBIES 


By THE Rev. E. ALLAN CHAMBERLIN, Lebanon, Pa. 


man canes chairs. We used to do that, too, until we learned 
that that trade is usually taught in county jails, and skill 
in the art seemed to cast a reflection on our past life. Many 
pastors find diversion in reading that type of literature which 
is the most remote from the path of their profession. One 
of our pastors officiates at football games. Sometimes he 
has asked us to attend to his pastoral duties while he blows 
the whistle or horn, or adjusts the sideline sticks on some 
distant gridiron. 


Very Broad and Shallow 

One of our leaders boasts the following hobbies: Music, 
golf, tennis, stamp collecting, flower gardening, and the 
collecting of rare prints. We are reminded of the river by 
which he lives. It is so broad that in spots it becomes very 
shallow. 

There are a few who do make collections. Of these stamp 
collecting seems to be the most popular; the gathering of 
genealogies, and the collecting of coins come next in favor. 
Some collect insects and some early American dishes. 

Of the crafts, gardening seems to be the most popular, 
with woodworking in its different phases, and amateur 
photography running a close second. Many have their own 
printing presses and turn out work of which they are proud. 
Some find interest in leather craft; some make posters, and 
one studies advertising. One proudly showed us a bedspread 
which was one of many pieces which he had crocheted. A 
few who have the required space find chicken raising both 
interesting and profitable. 

Since it is possible to make home movies so easily, those 
who can afford it seek this diversion. One studies magic. 
Christian education with all its ramifications has proved a 
splendid field for the hobbyist. One man likes to keep 
house. (All power to him.) Another spends his time 
throughout the year in getting ready to produce a bigger 
and better “underground” for the electric trains under the 
Christmas tree, where the streamliners rush through tun- 
nels, stop at stations and work electric gadgets and auto- 
matic signals. Some write poetry, one having a collection 
of 250 poems of his own composition. We wish that the pas- 
tor who has as his hobby making repairs around the house 
would put in a few days hobbying around our parsonage. 
One of our Harrisburg pastors has made a name for himself 
raising dahlias. Nature study has a charm for many of our 
men, although many, like Mark Twain, could say, “I love 
flowers, but I hate botany.” One pastor makes hooked rugs; 
one collects etchings. 

Within the past few years religious pageantry and dra- 
matics has furnished a verdant field for the hobbyist. There 
is a real sense of having created something, when, behind 
the footlights, one character after another unites in reveal- 
ing a plot which is a child of the hobbyist’s brain in words 
which he himself has assembled, before scenery which he 
himself has made with plasterboard and paint. And best 
of all, the lesson taught in this way leaves a lasting im- 
pression. 

Waistlines and Normalcy 


More of our men should have recreational hobbies. If 
there were more of this kind of hobbying, there would be 
more normal girths, less abnormal breathing, and greater 
resistance to disease. A few of our men like to hunt. Many 
of them like to fish, one likes to bowl, and many play golf. 
One is fond of swimming, many enjoy a hike, some enjoy 
quoits. A few are wizards at the tennis net, and almost all 
like to travel. 


What more is there left to say? Most hobbyists are op- 
portunists, learning to like the hobby which comes their 
way, rather than deliberatly choosing a particular line of 
activity. Sometimes the uses of adversity have produced 
hobbies, sometimes the location in which a person lives, 
sometimes certain well-developed talents which a person 
possesses, or sometimes a suggestion or word from a friend. 
Yet when all is said and done, personal liking must be the 
mother of the hobby, or the poor child will die of mal- 
nutrition and neglect. 

For the minister, his hobby should be one which he can 
use (on occasion) in his work. So broad is the work of the 
Christian ministry that almost all of these hobbies mentioned 
may be used in the furtherance of God’s Kingdom. This 
great work demands clear thinking, keen observation and a 
wide general knowledge of those things which are not usually 
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found in the hard-beaten path of daily routine. 

Not much is told us about the hobbies of our Lord. There 
were too many more important things for the Evangelists 
to relate in the brief time and space allotted. Yet He Who 
went about doing good, while He made no collections, was 
a woodworker. Surely all His carpentry was not of a pro- 
fessional nature. He wrote no pageant, no poem, but the 
stories which He told are the marvel of all literature. He 
collected no pictures or specimens of art, yet He knew and 
loved much of the music of the Sweet Singer of Israel. He 
had no garden, yet on those hikes, which He took so fre- 
quently, in those obscure years, to that horseshoe curve of 
a hill just south of Nazareth, where the rock-rose and the 
anemone grew in such rich profusion, He communed with 
nature in all her visible forms and to Him she spoke a varied 
language. Yes, Jesus had His hobbies, and we have ours. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


For THE first time in the last five years a reliable source 
of information in the United States has issued to the church 
press of America a statement which reveals the ideas and 
plans of that inner group in Germany who are technically 
called “German Christians’ (Deutsche Christen). Under 
date of May 5, the weekly bulletin of the News Bureau of 
the National Lutheran Council contained the following 
declaration, which originated in Germany: 


“We, the undersigned provincial church leaders, take note of 
the declaration with which the National Church Union of Ger- 
man Christians and men from various circles of evangelical 
clergy and laity have come together for common work. In this 
declaration the following principles are set forth by church forces 
which are determined to lead the church questions towards a 
positive Christian decision: 

‘4. All supra-state or international churchmanship of a Roman 
Catholic or world-Protestant type is the political degeneration of 
Christianity. Genuine Christian faith develops in a fruitful way 
only within the given orders of creation: 

“2. The Christian faith is the unbridgeable opposite to Judaism. 

“3. The struggle of National Socialism against all political 
claim to power on the part of the Church, and its fight for an 
ideology of a kind that is in keeping with the German people, are, 
from the ideological-political side, the continuation and the com- 
pletion of the work which the German Reformer, Martin Luther, 
began. But with the real distinction that has been won anew 
in this struggle, between politics, ideology and religion, the true 
conception of the Christian faith also becomes living again. 

“4. The presuppositions for an honest religious struggle for 
the growth and expansion of a true Christian faith in the German 
nation are order and tolerance within the existing churches. 

“5. We provisional church leaders who stand in immutable 
loyalty to the Leader and to the people affirm these principles, 
because, in our conviction, the attitude presented here bears in 
itself the future. We are resolved, in full maintenance of re- 
ligious tolerance, to carry out on these lines our whole Church 
work. As an important step on this way, we welcome the decree 
of the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian Union on March 
18 and 20, 1939, as follows: 


“Our first work as a body is the execution of these measures: 

“1. The foundation of an institute for the research into and 
the removal of the Jewish influence on the church life of the 
German people. 

“2. The building up of a church central office for combatting 
the abuse of religion for political ends. 

“3. The building up of a religious political seminar for the 
purpose of research into the connections of politics, ideology 
and religion. 

“4, The issue of regular monthly information to pastors and 
church leaders of the participating provincial churches.” 


The “German Christian Movement” has also announced a new 
program for teaching religion in German schools based on these 
principles: 

“German youth should be taught the Christian faith as it is 
proclaimed in the Bible and interpreted by the Reformation. 


“It is to impress on the minds of the young that they are 
responsible for their actions in the service of the family and 
the state to God. 


“Tt is to train youth to take an active part in the service that 
the Evangelical Church owes to the state. : 

“Its teachings are to be based on the New Testament, but this 
is not to be interpreted as a source for moral Standards and 
religiousness, but as God’s deed in the form of Christ. The re- 
lationship between Germanism and Christianity is to be stressed 
at all times and the Reformation and Martin Luther are to be 
focal points of the teaching.” 

There are many evidences to indicate that the struggle between 
the state and the Confessional Church is rapidly approaching a 
decisive phase. Three demands on the Church were recently 
made by Heinrich Himmler, chief of all German police. Accept- 
ance, it was stated, would result in a more generous attitude 
toward the Church on the part of the government. 


LUTHERAN STUDENTS ASK 


Presented and Discussed at a Recent Lutheran Student Conference 


To wuHat extent is the question of the meaning of life and 
the quest for the genuine a live issue with students? Which 
of today’s ideologies do students find most appealing? 

How would you converse with the person who says: “It is 
sufficient that I obey the common sense morality of today 
without accepting the so-called essential items of religion’? 

What is the proper role of rational processes of thought 
and scientific inquiry in achieving religious knowledge? 

In what positive terms can one think of God as a person 
without attributing to God invalid or objectionable char- 
acteristics? 

What bearing does belief in the God of Christian faith 
have on one’s attitude toward practical problems? How does 
it “get to work”? 

To what extent (a) do, (b) can students understand Jesus 
as revealer of God and of His purpose for the world? 

How can (a) a fellowship group, (b) worship services 
contribute toward helping men to live the Christian life? 

To what extent is the social, economic, and political life 
of my nation in conflict with the personality and relation- 
ship concepts revealed in the life and teaching of Jesus? 

Is the Church at present exerting a determining influence 
upon the social, economic, and political life of the United 
States? What should be the Church’s attitude and its philos- 
ophy of action? How can it be “in the world” without being 
“of the world”? 

What does the term sin mean to you? What does the 
phrase, “God as imminent life and as guiding and saving 
presence,” mean to you? ) 

If you wished to bring a fellow-student who is an avowed 
non-Christian to Christian convictions and into church life, 
how would you proceed? 
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PARISH EVANGELISM 


Board of Social Missions Offers Program for Autumn Months 
By Cuar_es B. ForE_scuH, Chairman 


PreEsIDENT F’, H. KNuBEL writes to the members and congregations of the United Lutheran Church in America: 


“The new Board of Social Missions is definitely on the 
way, and is resolutely recognizing that the way it has to 
travel is one primarily of help to the pastors and congrega- 
tions of the U. L. C. A. It is not asking things from congre- 
gations, but desires to give things to them. It has planned 
a definite contribution for its special season, October 15 to 
November 15. 

“The plan relates to Evangelism. Now evangelism is a 
noble word, which in its fullest sense includes the whole 
responsibility of every congregation and of the Church as 


‘a whole. It is the whole work of the whole Church. What- 


ever we undertake as Christians, the heart of our effort is 
to evangelize, to tell the good news, to make manifest the 
glory of our beautiful Saviour. The Church carries on edu- 
cational work but fails in that task if it is not aiming thereby 
to make all Christ’s glories known. The Church and its 
people do millions of deeds of mercy, but each deed of that 
kind is imperfect unless somehow the loving kindness of 
God is revealed thereby. The Church has a God Whom the 
world does not know, and a Saviour whose grace it must 


ever seek to proclaim. 

“As a consequence evangelism belongs to every agency 
of the Church, and no Board dare ever forget that this is why 
it exists. For practical reasons, however, some one Board 
must have the specific responsibility to cultivate the spirit 
and methods of evangelism in the congregations. The U. L. 
C. A. has assigned this happy task to the Board of Social 
Missions. We have long had a Committee on Evangelism, 
but it was merged last year with the Inner Mission Board 
and the Committee on Moral and Social Welfare to con- 
stitute the Board of Social Missions. 

“With a spirit loyal to the congregations the Board pro- 
poses at once to provide every assistance possible for an 
inspiring program of parish evangelism, and presents its 
plan as set forth below. 

“This fall’s Church Councilmen’s Conferences and the 
Every Member Visitation will beautifully harmonize with this 
Evangelism plan. The whole Church together, promoting all 
three! Great things are surely in store for the United 
Lutheran Church in America.” 


The objective proposed by the Board of Social Missions is to engage every parish in an effort to win the 
unsaved and unchurched. This effort is to be a simultaneous program of Evangelism, in all parishes, during 
October 1939, marking the beginning of, and issuing in, a continuous year-round program of Evangelism. 


PREPARATION 


A series of four pamphlets with detailed 
suggestions to be mailed to all pastors, 
presenting: 

First Cuaprer—June 15—The outline of 
the plan for the fall, its technique, its 
evangelical spirit, and detailed instruc- 
tions for building a “prospect list.” 

Seconp Cuaprer—July 1—The selection 
of “lay evangelists.” How? How many? 
Types of person? Etc. 

Turrp CuHapreR—July 15—Training the 
“lay evangelists.” 

FourtaH CHaprer—September 15—Concise 
review of first three chapters; details for 
the actual visitation in the parish. 


DEVELOPMENT 


1. While not everywhere feasible, many 
parishes will find a religious CommuNITY 
Census valuable. Such a survey should 
properly be completed prior to October 
15. (On request, the Board will provide 
‘suggestions and supplies.) 


2. WEEK OF OcTOBER 15. 

a. Sunday, October 15, Harvest Festival; 
Thanksgiving for ingathering of fruits 
of the earth to initiate ingathering of 
souls. (Board supplying suggestions 
for observance of day.) 

b. At least three training meetings, in 
which the pastor will instruct “lay 
evangelists,” carefully chosen and 
personally interviewed and “signed 
up” by him during September and 
early October. (Don’t ask for vol- 
unteers!) 


3. WEEK OF OCTOBER 22. 
a: Sunday, October 22. Personal evan- 


gelism sermon on Gospel for the day 
(Matthew 22: 1-14): “Go ye there- 
fore into the highways and as many 
as ye shall find, bid to the marriage!” 


. Meeting with “lay evangelists” early 


Sunday afternoon, when pastor gives 
out each team’s assignments for im- 
mediate visiting, which begins forth- 
with and continues through the week. 
Work usually to be done in teams of 
two. 


. Brief report meetings of “lay evan- 


gelists” early. every evening Monday 
to Friday. (Where possible, let these 
be supper meetings.) Teams report. 
Pastor assigns new prospects; gives 
short inspirational message. Visiting 
continues every evening concluding 
with Friday night. 


. Saturday. Final checking and collat- 


ing of reports, by pastor and helpers. 
Pastors may want to call on “doubt- 
ful” cases before Sunday. 


4, WEEK OF OCTOBER 29. 
a. Sunday, October 29. Reformation Day 


sermon, emphasizing our evangelical 
faith. (Epistle for the day—“Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we have be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ . . .’—Galatians 
2: 16a.) Let pastor recognize the 
presence of and extend a word of 
greeting to those who were “won” and 
who during week signed a card at- 
testing faith in our Lord, and indicat- 
ing willingness to be instructed in the 
Way of Salvation in preparation for 
church membership. 


b. Preaching and Teaching Mission to 


be held nightly during the week. Each 
evening brief informal worship with 
a stirring message on a great Bible 
doctrine. The service to be followed 
by a class instruction period for the 
“newly won” and the congregation 
generally. Textbooks: the Bible and 
the Catechism. Outline of this series 
of meetings together with suggestions 
for instruction program to be pro- 
vided by the Board. 


5. WEEKS FOLLOWING. 


Quiet follow-up work by “lay evan- 
gelists,” among those not yet reached. 
Pastor continues instruction meetings 
(as often as he feels necessary) look- 
ing to confirmation and reception 
“otherwise” of new members on third 
Sunday in Advent, December 17, 1939. 
As soon as possible, find a definite 
place of service for each new mem- 
ber to assure his continued and de- 
veloping loyalty to the congregation 
and to his Lord. 


6. Att THroucH 1940 anp BEYOND. 


Program of evangelism continues 
“year round.” “Lay evangelists” (with 
pastor adding new workers from time 
to time) continue visiting under di- 
rection—meeting regularly (perhaps 
monthly), to report and to receive 
pastor’s further instructions and new 
assignments looking to confirmation 
and reception of members at Easter 
and Whitsunday, as in other years. 


7, Just Berore Lent, 1940. 


Where feasible, have a “special week” 
(Continued on page 25) 
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DR. J. ROY STROCK AT MADRAS 


Veteran Lutheran Missionary Writes of 1938’s Conference 


q 
Courtesy of the Missionary Review of the World j 
SCENES AT THE MADRAS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
The African Delegation at Tambaram The Main Building, Madras Christian College j 
Wilson Inia, Delegate from Fiji Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan 
C. F. Andrews of India 
Bishop of Winchester in a Group Conference Part of the Missionary Conference in Session : 


AS I LooK back upon the very crowded eighteen days that one point of view—that of an active missionary. Nor am I 
I spent at the Madras Christian College during December thinking of the meaning of this unique gathering or of the 
last, I feel that I have to think of my experiences from only small contribution that I may have been able to make. I am 
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thinking—perhaps somewhat selfishly—of what I as a mis- 
sionary was able to get from the meeting. : 

What did I get? First, a very greatly broadened vision 
of what our Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church ought to 
be able to do along the line of Christian giving; second, a 
realization of the tremendous responsibility resting upon us 
missionaries for the training and utilization of unpaid lay- 
men in the work of evangelism; and third, a staggering chal- 
lenge in the report of the section on the “Unfinished Evan- 
gelistic Task.” 

These are the three outstanding impressions but, naturally, 
as a missionary I was tremendously thrilled by the very 
presence of such a large number of Christians from so many 
non-Christian lands. A missionary could not but thank God 
and take courage. Then, too, the «wonderful, Christian fel- 
lowship which we all experienced, in spite of differences of 
language, race, and culture, is something, which is bound to 
bring encouragement and freshening of spirit when the 
moral and spiritual progress of congregations in our charge 
seem unusually slow, and when differences of caste threaten 
to divide the Christians of a village into separate groups. 
Again, the wonderful ability and the fine Christian spirit 
shown by many of the delegates from the younger churches 
enabled us missionaries to catch visions of what Christ is 


- able to accomplish. I may also add that .as a missionary I 


was delighted with the evident earnestness and the desire 
to learn which was plainly evident in very many of the 
delegates from the West. Some of them impressed us as 
carrying heavy burdens. 

Before commenting on the three points presented above 
I should like to express my appreciation of the clear note 
struck time after time, and in section after section, of the 
relevancy of the Crucified and Risen Christ and of His 
Church in the world of today. “We summon the churches 
to unite in the supreme work of world evangelization.” 
“We appeal to churches everywhere to join in united 
prayer.” “The Church’s evangelism is the expression of its 
loving devotion to Christ, and of the insight given it by 
the Holy Spirit that Christ is the divine Answer to the needs 
of men.” “The Church’s message to the world is the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself in His manifold grace and power.” 
The things in us Christians that make the Word of God of 
none effect and the hindrances that arise out of the churches 
themselves were by no means overlooked. Evangelism was 
in the very center of the picture at Madras—a fact of the 
greatest possible significance to us missionaries as we think 
of the problems of mission lands and also the problems of 
the lands from which we were sent. 

I may also add a word about literature. The fine exhibit 
of literature actually in use on the mission field and the 
excellent report of the section on literature have made 
some of us missionaries realize that we have made insuf- 
ficient use of the printed word. Our hope is that one of the 
results of Madras will be a rapidly expanding rate of dis- 
tribution of Christian literature suitable for all classes and 
also a most earnest and sustained effort to banish illiteracy 
from the Christian congregations. We missionaries are now 
aware of the possibility of the abolition of adult illiteracy 
as never before, so that the high rate of illiteracy prevailing 
in our congregations has become a very great challenge to 
us all. 

Economic Basis of the Church 

I said above that at Madras I got a new idea of the 
potentialities of our Andhra Church in respect of giving. 
The recommendations of the section on the economic basis 
of the Church are helpful in bringing together a number of 
practical suggestions which have been successfully used in 
various parts of the world. Moreover, the extensive research 
projects carried out by Mr. J. Merle Davis, or under his 
direction, have given us very many facts which should 
prove of immense value in enabling us to estimate the 
ability of our people to give. I think, however, that what 
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stirred us most at Madras in this matter of giving was the 
actual performance of the Korean Church. Calculations of 
a high degree of accuracy show that while the average in- 
come of our families in the A. E. L. Church is almost as 
high as in Korea, the offerings of our Andhra Church are 
far below those of the Korean Church. It looks as if we 
have been too greatly impressed by the economics of pov- 
erty in India for us to expect great things of our people in 
this important matter of Christian giving. The example of 
Korea is now very definitely before us, and my hope is that 
by laying greater stress on the spiritual side of the matter, 
and also by employing, at least some of the practical sug- 
gestions collected at Madras, our Andhra Church may be 
brought to a realization of its comparative failure in Chris- 
tian giving. Certainly we have talked a great deal about 
stewardship, but perhaps we have lacked hitherto the chal- 
lenging inspiration of the fine examples of other younger 
churches which came to our attention at Madras. The illum- 
inating and extremely helpful reports of Mr. Davis and the 
varied statistics collected by him will be frequuently re- 
ferred to and studied by missionaries across the world, for 
help and guidance not only in respect of Christian giving 
but also in respect of the economic and social problems of 
the Christians belonging to the younger churches of Asia 
and. Africa. 
Lay Evangelism 

My second point has to do with what may be called lay 
evangelism. The necessity of service by unpaid workers 
was emphasized at Madras in the reports of at least three 
of the sections. The report on “The Indigenous Ministry of 
the Church” says: “In the vast rural fields of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, with their low economic level and 
scarcity of paid Christian workers, the only hope for the 
firm planting and growth of the Church in village com- 
munities is the recognition of the immense possibilities in 
the development of voluntary lay service.” In this section 
it was found that the prevailing method is for carefully 
selected lay leaders to be given training in a short-term in- 
stitute, ranging from ten days to five or six weeks. In our 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church we have realized that 
it is simply impossible for us to employ a sufficiently large 
number of catechists and evangelists adequately to care for 
the spiritual nurture of church members or to respond to 
the calls of non-Christians for teaching. We have also done 
something in the direction of the training of lay leaders. 
At Madras, however, we found that in some parts of the 
world very large churches have been gathered and de- 
veloped with a minimum of paid workers. Indeed, some of 
us were astonished to hear of the remarkable developments 
that have proved possible through a predominantly vol- 
untary service. 

The Pastor Important 

The three sections referred to above rightly stressed the 
importance of the pastor in this important matter. The min- 
ister’s training, guidance and supervision of volunteer work- 
ers is indispensable. One section urges all theological schools 
to bring home constantly to their students the importance 
of the minister’s work as a trainer of lay volunteers. An- 
other section says, “The minister’s leadership should pro- 
vide training for the whole Church in the obligation to bear 
witness to Christ and in methods of witnessing. From the 
report of another section we see that “By example and teach- 
ing, and by the contagion of his own evangelistic enthusiasm, 
the minister will seek to inspire the whole of the congrega- 
tion to play each his part in evangelistic effort.” I am cer- 
tain that every missionary delegate as well as every minister 
delegate left Madras with the conviction that there is but 
one way for the achievement of world evangelization, the 
way of voluntary lay service. Without this our resources 
of men and funds are bound to prove totally inadequate. 


(Continued on page 23) 


PACIFIC SYNOD 


Reported by the Rey. Paul L. Kunzman 


Tue thirty-ninth annual convention of the Pacific Synod 
was held in Zion Church, Medford, Ore., the Rev. Werner 
Jessen pastor, May 9-11. The Rev. P. W. Eriksen preached 
the opening sermon, after which President Frank S. Beistel, 
D.D., and Secretary Walter I. Eck administered the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. Eighteen clerical delegates and ten lay- 
men answered roll call. 

Medford is the southern outpost of our synodical terri- 
tory and Juneau, Alaska, is the northernmost. It is noted 
for its sunshine, hospitality, and delicious pears; in fact, as 
the “Pear Capital” of the United States of America. With 
them the visiting delegates were delightfully regaled along 
with other delicacies, at the dinner tendered by the local 
congregation on Wednesday evening. 


Healthy Growth in Membership 

The congregations of synod, all but three of them mis- 
sions, again show a healthy growth. The confirmed mem- 
bership was increased by 214 to 4,424, or by five per cent. 
The communing membership (apportionment to the con- 
trary) was reported at 2,464, an increase of 221, or a ten 
per cent growth. The baptized membership was increased 
by 209 souls to a total of 6,762, or a three per cent growth. 

Evangelism is being stressed. A number of parishes have 
consecrated groups of members who are seeking out the 
unchurched and are finding joy in so doing. Samuel T. 
Nicholas, D.D., representative of the Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church, was accorded a hearty wel- 
come in his happy presentation of the “Calendar of Causes” 
Wednesday morning and again when he spoke to the pres- 
ent and former councilmen attending, on the duties and 
privileges of the man who occupies that office of apostolic 
succession. 

Dr. H. F. Martin, president of Midland College, appealed 
to the synod to send students and help financially. The 
appeal fell upon responsive hearts. A definite amount was 
appropriated and congregations were urged to open their 
doors for individual gifts. 


Norwegian Delegate Welcomed 


As a token of the friendly feeling existing between the 
several Lutheran bodies on the coast, the Rev. H. J. Thorpe, 
vice-president of the Pacific District of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America, was greeted as the official fra- 
ternal delegate of that body. In the choicest English he 
spoke of the common heritage of all Lutherans of whatever 
antecedents and expressed the hope that the differences of 
national psychology may no longer be allowed to interfere 
with the maintenance of friendly relations between the chil- 
dren of Luther on the coast. Next year, by resolution, fra- 
ternal delegates will be exchanged with the N. L. C. District 
and possibly with the conferences of other bodies. 

The convention chaplain, the Rev. John L. Cauble of 
Juneau, Alaska, brought us two appreciated meditations, 
“Man’s Need of God” from the Fifty-first Psalm, and “The 
Seeking Christ” from Rev. 3: 20. 

Greetings were received from the sister synods of 
Nebraska and Illinois to which the secretary was instructed 
to respond. Elections resulted in the choice of the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer, Seattle, Wash., to the presidency of synod. 
The Rev. W. I. Eck, The Dalles, Ore., was again returned 
to the secretaryship and Marvin C. Johnson of Vancouver, 
Wash., to the office of treasurer. Synod is concerned with 
the future of the work among Lutheran students on our ter- 
ritory and the matter was referred for study and possible 
action to the Executive Committee. 

The invitation of Zion Church, Camas, Wash., to hold the 
1940 convention in their fine new church was accepted. 
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_ CALIFORNIA SYNOD 


Reported by W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


For unanimity in action the palm goes to the California 
Synod. Had the incumbents voted for themselves they would 
have been returned to office upon a unanimous first ballot. 

The re-election of the Rev. Howard Anspach, president; 
the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, secretary; and Mr. William 
B. Scheehl, treasurer, was not a mere compliment. It was 
the declaration of a sound judgment and the expression of 
a keen sense of deep appreciation. Both conferences were 
like-minded and returned their respective presidents to 
office: Southern, the Rev. Henry I. Kohler; Northern, the 
Rev. Henry Opperman. By constitutional provision these 
two men will serve as vice-presidents of synod. 

The convention was held May 2-4 in St. Paul’s Church 
in Santa Monica, nestling contentedly on the shore of the 
mighty Pacific. The restoration of St. Paul’s property to 
the United Lutheran Church after a period of uncertainty, 
by the offices and the funds of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, gave color and tone to the entire convention. The 
type of machines that began early to line the streets in front 
of the church indicated that the depression was over. Some 
of them had come more than five hundred miles, and the 
absence of dust hinted at the cleanliness of the highways 
over which they had passed. 


Forward Movement Urged 

In the presence of an audience that filled the Gothic nave 
of St. Paul’s the secretary of synod conducted the altar 
service with grace, dignity and propriety. The sermon by 
the president was an eloquent appeal for a forward move- 
ment toward spiritual objectives. The presidents of the two 
conferences assisted in the administration of the Sacrament 
of the Altar in which a great number participated. Delegates 
to the convention of the Women’s Missionary Society joined 
with the members of synod in this communion. 

The president’s report revealed a busy year for him and 
the members of his staff. Hard problems were handled’ with 
tact and careful consideration and with a Christian attitude 
that is really admirable. The highly efficient manner in 
which the affairs of the synod were conducted during the 
year was duplicated in the pleasing and tactful and business- 
like way the convention was handled. With the Rev. Herbert 
Hillerman at the steering wheel, the speed limit was con- 
tinuously maintained. 

Committeemen who came without written reports were 
caught in the jam and penalized. Lutherans in the East may 
move slowly, but where Pacific breezes blow they are in the 
intersection before the light changes. 


Devotions Impressive 

Off with a flying start, the convention kept its course and 
deposited its cargo of sweet memories where they are highly 
treasured. Two brothers, young in the ministry but skilled 
in the school of consecration, the Revs. Paul and Robert 
Romeis, alternated in conducting devotions, and made a 
substantial contribution to the value of the convention. The 
pleasing personality and the helpful advice of Samuel T. 
Nicholas, D.D., who came to us as the representative of the 
U. L. C. A., carried the air of officialdom with dignity and 
wisdom. Three conferences with church councilmen were 
held, one in Phoenix, one in Los Angeles, and the other in 
San Francisco. 

Synod paused in its deliberations to honor the memory 
of two deceased members. The necrologist, Dr. Charles F. 
Oehler, was in charge. The two men were the Rev. G. 
Wenning, who served congregations in Glendale, Sanger, 
Salinas, and Fresno; and the Rev. Samuel T. Himes, Ph.D., 
under whose ministry Grace Church in Richmond was 
erected. 
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After six years of sacrificing efforts the Rev. Guy Leonard 
Hudson had the great joy of dedicating the new church at 
Beverly Hills free of all encumbrances. Mr. Hudson took 
charge of this mission at a time when the most courageous 
hearts were beginning to fear. Through discouragement and 
disappointment he carried on, and now we have a neat 
church of early American architecture located on two of 
the prominent streets of this rapidly growing city. The nave 
will seat more than 200, and there are three classrooms, a 
pastor’s study, ladies’ parlor and kitchen. 


Anniversaries and Banquet 

Anniversaries were epidemic. No satisfactory classifica- 
tion has yet been found. They revolve around “ordination,” 
“organization,” “dedication,” “Gnstallation”; “elimination” 
being the only act in local history not commemorated. We 
recommend it for consideration. 

Everybody knew the banquet on Tuesday evening in the 
Sovereign Terrace Banquet Hall would be a tremendous 
success, not because of the high-sounding name of the 
place, but because Fritz .Noel, the leading layman of St. 
Paul’s and a member of the Executive Committee long be- 
fore some of our members were born, had charge of it. The 
address on “The Four-Square Man,” by the Hon. Geoffrey 
Morgan, was a literary jewel delivered without fault. If 
anyone came to “talk” turkey he ate it instead. 

When Mayor Gillette was introduced, some of us thought 
we were in for a close shave, but the sensation was not at 
all rough. Wednesday evening the Women’s Missionary 
Convention held open house in the parish house. The guests 
of honor were Miss Florence Welty of Guntur, India, and 
Miss Mabel Dysinger of Liberia, Africa. After an hour of 
social intercourse, light refreshments were served. 


A Few Statistics 

Dry as they are, statistics are said to serve a good pur- 
pose, which may mean that they serve the purpose of the 
one that uses them. According to the experience of the 
statistician many pastors are woefully deficient in their 
knowledge of the elementary processes of arithmetic. Some 
of the reports had to be sent back several times for correc- 
tion. Let no impatient man aspire to this office. 

A substantial gain was made in the items of baptized 
members, confirmed members, communing members, and 
infant baptisms. A notable loss occurred in the number of 
catechumens and confirmations. There was a small gain in 
the percentage of payments on apportionment, and a substan- 
tial gain in the matter of unapportioned benevolence. 

Church debts were quite generally reduced, the outstand- 
ing instances being: Trinity, Long Beach, D. J. Snyder, 
D.D., pastor, reduction $4,500; Grace, Phoenix, the Rev. 
Howard Anspach, pastor, reduction $2,200; Bethany, Los 
Angeles, the Rev. Henry Kohler, pastor, reduction $2,000; 
and St. Paul’s, Santa Monica, the Rev. Clifford B. Holand, 
pastor, reduction $2,500. Prominent among the improve- 
ments were the installation of a new orgatron with chimes 
in Grace Church, Alhambra, the Rev. D. Edward Wright 
pastor, and the completion of Youth Hall by the Hollywood 
Church, J. George Dorn, D.D., pastor. 


Years of Service Given 

Men who have served the church and are now enjoying the 
peaceful calm before sunset are always an inspiration to 
their brethren. Milton H. Stine, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., after a 
serious illness, was present once more to the joy of all his 
old friends. Dr. Stine first entered the synod in 1892. He 
returned fifteen years ago and organized the congregation 
in Hollywood and built the church. Dr. Stine’s contribu- 
tion to synod is immeasurable. C. W. Maggart, D.D., entered 
the synod the first time in 1892, and under his ministry the 
church in San Diego was erected. He and his good wife 
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have been preserved by a merciful Providence to be a con- 
tinuous benediction to their friends. It was a real joy to 
greet them once more. Both Dr. Stine and Dr. Maggart 
have served the synod in the office of president. 

J. A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D., the author of “California 
Sunbeams,” true to his assumed task, was there radiating 
sunshine. He first entered the synod in 1905. Under his 
ministry Trinity congregation, Long Beach, was organized, 
and St. Luke’s congregation of Huntington Park was or- 
ganized and the church erected. He has been an honored 
member of synod since 1919. He is at present the Nestor 
of synod. 

Five other active pastors have served a combined term 
of 181 years. They are Drs. G. H. Hillerman, J. E. Hoick, 
H. J. Weaver, W. E. Crouser, and D. J. Snyder. 

The Rev. Clifford B. Holand, although in his first year as 
pastor of St. Paul’s, has succeeded in restoring the old con- 
fidence and arousing the old enthusiasm. The edifice has 
been newly painted on the outside and thoroughly renovated 
within at a cost of $1,100. Splendid accommodations were 
provided in the commodious church and parish hall for the 
synod and the women’s convention. 

The reinstatement of the name of Dr. W. S. Dysinger to 
the synodical roll was referred to the Executive Committee, 
which will meet soon to consider the matter. 

After one of the happiest and most profitable conventions 
in its history, synod adjourned to meet next April in Grace 
Church, San Jose. 


SYNOD OF IOWA 


Reported by Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


DusuQuE (42,000 population), the oldest city in Iowa, 
“The Heidelberg of America,” was host to the eighty-fifth 
annual convention of the United Lutheran Synod of Iowa, 
May 8 to 10, in St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. M. E. Lesher 
pastor. 

Dubuque is located in the northeastern part of Iowa, on 
a bluff 700 feet high overlooking the Mississippi River, in a 
vast agricultural and dairy empire. It is named after Julian 
Dubuque, a French Canadian who came in 1783 and opened 
a lead mine. The city has been a pioneer in many enter- 
prises. It has 35 churches (7 Lutheran), and Wartburg 
Seminary. The Lutheran population predominates among 
Protestants, though the city is 60 per cent Roman Catholic. 
There are 38 schools, 90 factories, 4 railroads, 6 bus lines, 
4 Federal highways, an extensive barge line, and an airport. 
The city is cultured and artistic. 

To this attractive “Mecca,” over the various lines, came 
Lutheran ministers, laymen and laywomen, from 34 congre- 
gations scattered all over the state, to attend the meeting 
of Synod and of the Women’s Missionary Society. 


The Sessions 


The convention opened Monday afternoon, May 8, with 
the Confessional Service and Holy Communion, in which 
the pastor loci and the officers of synod took part. The Rev. 
H. F. Coder preached the sermon, which was timely and 
helpful. 

Monday evening was appropriately given over to Foreign 
Missions. under the auspices of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, in charge of Mrs. F. J. Weertz, its president. The 
Rev. Maurice E. Lesher was the liturgist. Miss Marie Jensen, 
missionary to Africa, was a very interesting speaker. Mrs. 
A. B. Schwertz sang. An inspiring feature of the program, 
led by Mrs. A. G. Heitman, was the presentation of Life 
and In Memoriam memberships in connection with a candle- 
light service including all Life Members present. 

With the Rev. R. W. Livers, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and with the co-operation of the officers 
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and members, the convention attended to the King’s busi- 
ness with celerity and dispatch. The devotions and ses- 
sions began promptly and were well attended from the be- 
ginning to the close of the convention. The roll was called 
at the beginning of each session. All reports had been well 
digested and prepared and were presented with clarity. 
The discussions were harmonious though animated, and 
were constructive. The members came for business, infor- 
mation, and uplift, and were on hand to give and receive. 
The best attended session was the banquet at the Julien 
Hotel Tuesday evening, May 9, when 225 men and women 
gathered around the festive board, ate, sang, listened to 
music, and to the inspiring message of Dr. W. H. Judd, mis- 
sionary from China; joined in grace by Dr. Holmes Dysinger; 
and in the closing prayer by Dr. W. H. Blancke. Mr. J. H. 
Maclay was toastmaster; and Pastor Lesher gave unique 
favors to individuals and to couples for distinctive features. 


The Institutions 


Synod having no institution of its own, contributes to 
the support of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. (1886), where 
seventy-three aged persons and sixty-nine children are 
tenderly cared for. The Home contemplates an outlay of 
$100,000 for buildings and equipment. 

Nachusa, Ill., Orphanage (1904), where there are nineteen 
girls and twenty-eight boys ranging in age from three to 
eighteen years. 

Western Theological Seminary (1893), Fremont, Nebr., 
with seven students and nine of its alumni pastors in the 
synod. 

Carthage, Ill, College (1870), 326 students, 25 of whom 
come from the Iowa Synod. The synod has $4,000 in its 
budget for the college. 

Lutheran Student work, which has been extended from 
three state institutions to six, some of the work being done 
in conjunction with other Lutheran bodies. 

Synod engages in extensive welfare work—children’s and 
other work—in conjunction with the Norwegian, American 
Lutheran, Augustana, United Danish Synods, and the U. L. 
C. A., in eight different institutions. Steps are being taken to 
co-ordinate the Iowa Welfare Society with that of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 


Reports 


The U. L. C. A. Pension Fund expended $2,050 to three 
ministers, five widows, and three children. 

The youthful Dr. W. H. Blancke, necrologist, same age as 
the synod, reported the passing of the Rev. J. M. Herbst, 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Missouri Valley, after thirty-seven years 
of service in the ministry; and William H. Bailey, one-time 
mayor of Iowa City and for eighteen years treasurer of synod. 
The synod also mourns the homegoing of Dr. J. F. Seibert, 
missionary superintendent, Board of American Missions. 

The Iowa Synod Lutheran, the Rev. and Mrs. A. B. 
Schwertz, editors, enters every. home in synod every three 
months, brimful of news and inspiration. 

The Children of the Church program is used by seven 
congregations. The synodical secretary is Mrs. A. M. 
Simonsen. 

The Committee on Ministerial Education was granted $700 
to assist worthy and needy students. Thus far 111 have been 
assisted. No aid is given to college students except in un- 
usual cases. 

The matter of merging the synod with three neighbor 
synods was tabled indefinitely. 

This synod, numbering fourteenth in age and sixteenth 
in baptized membership among the thirty-one synods of the 
U. L. C. A., has 22,512 baptized members, a gain of 213; 
15,273 confirmed members, a gain of 240; 9,145 communing 
members, a gain of 462. The 7,126 in the Sunday schools 
experienced a loss of 807. The three auxiliaries report losses. 
However, there are signs of an awakening. 
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The congregations own property valued at $1,189,408. The 
apportionment is $22,935, on which $12,949 was paid, or 54 
per cent. Synod’s total benevolence is $18,715—almost $6,000 
more than last year. 


The Committee on Resolutions 


gave thanks to God for blessings and for hope and courage; 
to St. Mark’s, to the officers, Board members and commit- 
tees; to the press; to Mr. Arthur P. Black for his helpful 
message; sympathy for those in sickness and in sorrow; an 
earnest effort to raise the apportionment in full. 

Among the distinguished representatives and visitors to 
synod were A. M. Knudsen, D.D., divisional secretary, Board 
of American Missions, and Mr. Arthur P. Black, executive 
secretary, Laymen’s Movement, and the representative of 
the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. to the synod. As 
always, Mr. Black brought a helpful and inspiring message, 
looking unpleasant facts squarely in the face and showing a 
way out. “The apportionment can be raised! It is not the 
poverty of the purse but of the soul. Take Jesus Christ at 
His word!” : 

Mr. Black also spoke of the “Calendar of the Causes,” and 
of the Church Councilmen’s Conferences, a feature of the 
U. L. C. A. Promotional Plan. Five meetings will be held in 
five different sections of the synod. They will be addressed 
by a noted minister and a noted layman. 

Synod expressed its confidence in its efficient officers by 
re-electing them: President, the Rev. M. A. Getzendaner; 
vice-president, the Rev. A. B. Schwertz; secretary, the Rev. 
E. A. Pifer; treasurer, Mr. J. L. Berger; statistician, the 
Rev. M. E. Lesher; historian and necrologist, W. H. Blancke, 
D.D. Elections were also held for members on the various 
boards. , 


St. Luke’s, Sioux City, was received into synod as the 
thirty-fourth congregation and the fifth mission. It came 
with 135 confirmed and 211 baptized members. It was or- 
ganized October 30, 1938, with 102 members. Its Sunday 
school enrollment is 111 and it has three active auxiliaries. 

Much interest is manifested in the meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. in 1940, in St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines. 

The selection of the time and place of the next convention 
of synod is left to the Executive Committee. 

Greetings were received from the Illinois, Indiana and 
Nebraska Synod and from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
also from the synodical society, which met at the same time 
in another part of the church, by its president, Mrs. F. J. 
Weertz. } 

The synod adjourned at 3.00 P. M., May 20, after which a 
sightseeing tour was greatly enjoyed. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


Tue workers in the vineyard mid the vines 

Are toiling while their fellow-workers stand 
Around the market-place on every hand, 

Still waiting when the sun at noontide shines; 
But at the final hour, when day declines, 

When uncompleted lies the labor planned, 

The idle workers come with swift command 

To do the work the Householder assigns. 

What matter that the Master thus employed 
These last to labor for a little time? 

They did whate’er they could; they got their hire. 
Shall He Who covenanted with them void 
Their wages? Shall He not with grace sublime 
Give workers more than all their deeds require? 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Italy Has a New Slogan—“Autarchic Drinks.” They carry 
an economic flavor, with a dash of “spite bitters.’ The 
actual source of the agitation is Italy’s struggle for self- 
sufficiency, that mirage of super-nationalism. In Italy’s pres- 
ent condition that effort will increase in proportion to the 
growing decrease of her foreign credit. The newspapers 
have been ordered to aid the campaign. Rome’s Piccolo 
sounds the patriotic note: “Did the ancient Romans drink 
coffee? No! Yet without the excitement of the Arabian 
drink they possessed such nervous energy that they created 
the Mediterranean civilization.” So the people are to be 
induced to drink “energetic autarchic drinks”—wine, herb 
and root infusions, lemonade, orangeade, cocoanut concoc- 
tions, because Italy produces these materials. The real rea- 
son for this sudden propaganda, however, is Italy’s financial 
necessity, aided by the reluctance of the Latin-American 
countries to enter into barter relations with Italy. Says 
Bologna’s Resto del Carlino: “Last year Italy exported 
150,000,000 lire in gold for coffee. The money can be better 
used to acquire raw materials with which to construct more 
planes, cannon and cruisers.” So the slogan just degenerates 
into another application of Marshal Goering’s “butter for 
bullets.” So far the campaign has had no effect. A report 
from Rome states that coffee-drinking has shown no signs 
of decrease. 


Again the Bible Leads the Van. A report from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, London, states that “despite 
anxious times the Bible had no difficulty in maintaining its 
place as the world’s best seller last year, and actually gained 
circulation in Europe.” The official figures read: ‘11,039,491 
volumes of the Scriptures circulated in 732 languages, a 
total decrease of 279,084. In Europe, however, sales in- 
creased 71,000, to reach an all-time high of 1,660,000 for 
1938-39.” These increases were registered in Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Greece, Turkey, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Belgium, Finland and Poland. Decreases 
were noted also—31,000 in Germany; 3,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia, also smaller losses in Austria and Albania. In 
China likewise the war had decreased the number of copies 
distributed for the year from 3,031,000 to 2,093,000. Evidently 
the Word of God still speaks to the hearts of men. 


On the Soviet’s Twenty-first Birthday, Yaroslavsky, leader 
of the League of Militant Atheists, made a most humiliating 
confession. This League had confidently expected their 
initial five-year plan to sweep religion entirely out of Rus- 
sia; now they acknowledge the need of several five-year 
plans. And why? Because, says Yaroslavsky, “no fewer 
than 30,000,000 adults of the Soviet Union are still believers”; 
Moscow, super-saturated with Communism, has had to rec- 
ognize that one-tenth of its population (400,000) cling to 
their faith; many of the young Communists are revealed as 
having carried religion with them into the ranks of the 
party. This wail of Yaroslavsky’s is amusing, but significant, 
considering the high source from which it comes. It carries 
an even more profound confession of defeat; for, although an 
intensified program of atheistic propaganda is called for, coun- 
sels of prudence have been issued against the forcible closing 
of the churches still open. Here history is repeating itself 
along the lines laid down by the experiences of the ancient 
Roman Empire, during the first three centuries of persecu- 
tion visited upon the Christians. 


Japan Is Using the “Picture Bride” technique to con- 
solidate her far-flung colonial schemes. According to a re- 
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cent plan announced by the government, 30,000 girls of all 
classes are about to be sent to an equal number of young 
men who are intensively developing plantations in Brazil. 
There is no romance involved in the project. Japan has 
urgent reasons for establishing her nationals more firmly 
and contentedly in Brazil. Pictures of the chosen brides-to- 
be were sent to the young men for scrutiny; from these 
they indicated their choice, and that settled the matter for 
the girls. Following the choices, Japan contributed a course 
of training for the conditions that would confront the girls 
in their new surroundings, in order to insure happy mar- 
riages. The project is a formidable one. Though the method 
has been in use a long time among immigrants of all na- 
tions, no such mass project has ever before been attempted. 
More formidable results, however, may be expected in time 
for Brazil and other nations from this expanding coloniza- 
tion in the heart of our neighboring continent. 


The Native Christians of China are feeling out their own 
ways of worship. In the rural congregations especially they 
are no longer content to express their devotions in the bor- 
rowed hymns of the West. More and more hymns of their 
own composition are being sung to familiar Chinese ballad 
tunes, to express more vividly the experiences, hopes and 
longings of the people. Two of the most favored hymns, now 
sung in many parts of China, are 

“He is the spring wind, and I am the grass; 
Let Him blow.” 
and again, 
“Wearing our straw hats and carrying our hoes, 
We go to our fields, praising the Lord.” 


It is reported that in Shantung province chapters of the 
Bible, and even large portions of Holy Writ, are commonly 
sung to age-honored native music. 


There Are Those Who Can Never see the practical con- 
tribution of religion to the economic resources of the world, 
because they cannot compute them in-the dollars and cents 
of trade. We owe to W. A. McIntyre, a Salvation Army 
Commissioner, certain significant excerpts from a page of 
religious bookkeeping which he recently presented to 500 
members of a Chicago Chamber of Commerce. Commis- 
sioner McIntyre claimed that the Salvation Army, to his 
own knowledge, had contributed $2,000,000,000 to our nation’s 
resources by the reclamation of over 200,000 down-and- 
outers to the conditions of normal human society. He then 
proceeded to check his claim by quoting a celebrated 
economist to the effect that “the average person is worth 
$10,000 to the country.” You may do your own multiplying. 
Perhaps certain reservations would have to be admitted 
concerning these figures; for those who have been human 
derelicts from society for any appreciable period can hardly 
be valued at the normal financial rate. However, the argu- 
ment indicates a fair way to estimate the worth of religion’s 
contribution to the world’s welfare. 


The Servant Problem, Always Considered with mingled 
impatience and resignation, is here presented from another 
angle. The Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., care- 
fully estimates that 2,327,000 domestic servants are employed 
in private homes throughout our land. They are further 
sub-divided as follows: maids of all work, 1,240,086; cooks, 
273,594; housekeepers and stewards, 195,808; laundresses, 
357,525; untrained nurses, 153,443; chauffeurs, 94,270; wait- 
ers, 12,131. Women dominate this domestic service picture 
more than ten to one. In the total catalogue of all employed 
workers they constitute merely 23 per cent, and among the 
applicants for social security, only 28 per cent. The figures 
indicate that most of the homes employing servants are very 
moderately staffed. They likewise reveal that the pre- 
ponderant number of American homes are relieved of a 
servant problem by being happily self-sufficient. 
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NOW BEFORE THE CHURCH 


Two WEEKS ago THE LUTHERAN brought to the attention 
of its readers the decision of our Board of Social Missions to 
appeal formally to the congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church to present the Gospel of our Lord to the 
unchurched within their reach. In this issue the program 
is presented with a brief and commending introduction by 
President Dr. Knubel. 

THE LUTHERAN proposes to the churches that an obligation 
now confronts them by virtue of the announcement of the 
committee’s plan. It is called for by a group of facts, first 
of which is the revelation that the Protestant membership 
of 35,000,000 souls plus the Roman Catholic of 21,000,000 
leaves about fifty per cent of the population outside the 
Christian faith; in so far as we have God’s word, unless 
they believe, they cannot inherit heaven. If you are not 
inclined to put your trust in statistics, then look at the moral 
situation of our times. Indifference to the well-proven value 
of individual good habits, the prevalence of divorce, the 
decline in birth rate ascribed to the practice of contraception 
by those well equipped for parentage, the prevalence of 
crime, especially among the young, the indifference to regard 
for proper use of Sunday, the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages and the corruption of government are so close 
to infidelity as to assume the place of an effect. Are we as 
a Church without responsibility beyond what we have been 
hitherto assuming? 

It seems to THE LuTHERAN that something in the nature 
of the plan proposed should be adopted and put into opera- 
tion by us. If you can improve it, by all means write the 
committee. But do so at once, so that the improvement may 
be imbedded in the plan without delaying the application 
of the latter to the Church in the near future. 


JESUS’ DOCTRINE OF HUMAN 
VALUES 


We suacest for the consideration of our readers the 
proposition that the most “revolutionary” of Jesus’ teachings 
about man was His confidence in the average man’s ability. 
A distinctive word in His proclamations was that all-em- 
bracing pronoun “whosoever.” “Whosoever believeth, shail 
be saved.” “Whosoever doeth His will shall know of the 
doctrine—whether it be of God or whether I speak of my- 
self.” The same breadth of application is found where re- 
sponsibility for evil and unbelief are the subjects of His dec- 
larations. Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin, is 
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the complement of the general observation, “For there is 
no respect of persons with God.” 

On the part of God, this doctrine of the substantial value 
of human persons was a revelation which was nearly as 
difficult for the average hearer of Jesus’ words to accept as 
were His promises of divine forgiveness “for Christ’s sake.” 
When the evangelists put into their records that the com- 
mon people followed Him and listened to Him, they implied 
two marvels. The first is that He deemed the crowds that 
came to listen to Him worth bothering with; and the second 
that the common people had the qualifications to under- 
stand what was being brought to them so as to appreciate 
it. The “higher-ups” with a few exceptions never have seen 
any possibilities in the lower classes. 

Christianity had to demonstrate the inherent values 
whereby man was rated worthy of looking to the Son of 
God for guidance. Until that was done even those who were 
saved lacked the confidence in themselves that they could 
have derived from their endowments of mind and soul. And 
let it not be overlooked that somewhere in the world, our 
Lord through His Gospel and the grace it bears is always 
at work among the strata of people we call the lower classes. 
What is just now happening in China, in India, and in 
Africa (we are told) is only another demonstration of the 
capacity of men and women for dominion over whatever is 
needed for their drafts upon the earth’s resources and for 
an orderly social organization when they find out who they 
really are. 


MISUSE OF SOCIAL EQUALITY 


It Is interesting, and it can be threatening, to notice what 
happens when people lose confidence in their own capa- 
bilities; that is, when they cease to subject the issues of 
their daily lives to the tests of developed judgment and 
divine guidance. In very crude social situations one finds 
communities and tribes putting their confidence in the “med- 
icine man.” Then higher in the scale of social development 
is the person who by birth or by some other means of 
selection is recognized as prince or priest, or both in one. 
We have in mind that rather mysterious Roman official in 
the days prior to Caesar Augustus who was pontifex 
maximus (chief priest). His position the later Caesars 
claimed for themselves in order to gain and exercise au- 
thority for many decades. They succeeded in such dictator- 
ships only because of the degeneration of the Romans in the 
exercise of their rights of citizenship. Only when they had 
lost sight of their own human values did they seek escape 
from the responsibilities of government by acknowledging 
the emperor. 

Totalitarianism as we of today know it has appealed to 
the people who have accepted it only after they had expe- 
rienced a series of assaults upon the inherent faculties of 
men and women for self-government. 

We of today’s America should be unceasingly and in- 


creasingly grateful to the founders of our republic because | 


they trusted the capacity of an average of the people to con- 
duct their government. The authority of the majority was 
recognized and empowered. It has been learned that it is 
impossible to mislead seriously and for a long time the 
majority of a nation if that majority is kept continuously 
and intelligently conscious of its responsibilities. 

American civic institutions and freedom of conscience and 
of worship were established at the demand of citizens con- 
nected with Protestant churches. Citizens thus connected 
are in the majority in the country as a whole and in most 
of the commonwealths and communities. If the nature of 
our government is changed, it will be because its Protestant 
citizens have become indifferent, ignorant, misguided or 
betrayed. The extent of the danger that confronts us is 
proportioned to the extent of Protestant neglect in the 
activities of our great nation. 


pian nose 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


You remember Kipling’s comment on the common char- 
acteristics of Mrs. O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady—they 
“are sisters under the skin.” We incline to move the rank 
up from Colonel to King on the basis of a story about their 
Majesties, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, that was 
reported from their reception in Ottawa May 21. They are 
supposed to have escaped from their escort and to have 
mingled more or less informally with a milling mass of 
people of whom they made themselves a part. It is a good 
story: it recalls the familiarity which was evoked when 
Queen Marie of Rumania came to the United States, re- 
marked upon the glories of the land, and was rewarded by 
the rough but sincere reply of an American seaman or 
marine or doughboy in New York or San Francisco or Wash- 
ington, “Queen, you’ve said a mouthful.” 

We are very dubious of the part of the report which 
relates that their Majesties “stole away from their escort 
to mingle with the common people.” Somebody would cer- 
tainly lose his position if he permitted any such prank to 
imperil the King. But it is the sort of story one likes to read. 
It presents an ideal of human nature for both ruler and ruled. 


The Women Managed 


ONE of the “news narratives” in this issue is an account 
of the editor’s visit to New York to attend the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Board of Governors of Vellore Medical 
College in India. Of course one’s first and most lasting im- 
pression from such a meeting is the accomplishment: in this 
case it is a well-established institution for the ministry of 
healing. It is one of several centers of mercy that are a 
part of bringing the Gospel into the realm of Hinduism. 

There was a time when the fact that Vellore and other 
similar Christian enterprises would be described as unusual, 
because they are supported and managed by women. That 
era has probably passed. At least we no longer consider 
feminine initiative, organization and maintenance rare 
enough to be classified as “news.” What we do think merits 
attention is the successful way in which women have over- 
come denominational barriers in order to meet such sit- 
uations as occur in foreign mission enterprises. Vellore is 
a fine illustration of interdenominational co-operation with- 
out in any way compromising the integrity of the respective 
groups who have participated in the enterprise. 

We have now and then observed the conduct of men of 
differing confessional loyalties, who realized that certain 
types of service could most effectively be done in partner- 
ship, but they cannot find the way to realize their direct 
objectives without first entering into organic union. Women 
apparently know how to avoid this obstacle. Their activities 
are more directly focused on what they see the need of 
accomplishing. It reminds us of a woman’s illustration of 
the mastery of direct approach to the satisfaction of a 
desire. Said she, “Men spend time, money, patience and 
invention on mending the damage due to baldness. A woman 
buys herself a wig and goes on her way rejoicing.” 


The Situation in Germany 


Tur National Lutheran Council’s News Bureau has ob- 
tained from a source which Executive Director Ralph H. 
Long and his associates evidently deem reliable a declara- 
tion of the principles accepted by one portion of Germany’s 
National Socialists. It states the program of those who most 
thoroughly, and to us of the Lutheran Church in America 
most mystifyingly, support a biased conception of the rela- 
tions of the church to the state. To adjust their doctrine 
of the church to the definition of the state now dominant in 
the Reich, they reduce ecclesiastical authority to complete 
subjection to the claims of the state. They require Chris- 


tianity to become anti-Semitic on the basis of blood and 
soil and not on the relationship of faith in Christ. On the 
basis of the propositions reported, it would seem difficult 
for a truly Christian Church to survive at all in Germany: 
it could only be one department of government. In short, 
it would be Totalitarian. 

One is happy in the knowledge that the propositions re- 
ported represent the views and have the support of only a 
segment of the Christians in Germany. There is a group 
which THe LurTHERAN identifies by their leaders, whom we 
believe to be quite out of accord with such claims of regi- 
menting the church. Bishops Marahrens and Meiser, with 
whom the other members of the Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran World Convention are now in conference at 
Leipsig, believe in a relationship of church and state in 
which the spiritual and civil powers complement each other, 
but they will not surrender their freedom to subscribe to 
the doctrines of Christianity as these are set forth in the 
canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and 
they do not deem the church the slave of the state. 

Another group of evangelical believers consists of those 
who drafted a series of principles a few years ago at Barmen. 
These thereby have received the title of The Confessions. 
Their most prominent member is Martin Niemoeller, who 
at last reports was “detained in a concentration camp.” The 
Roman Catholics of the Reich are opposed to the state’s 
claims of totalitarianism, but their objectives are so in- 
timately a part of the Vatican’s policy of regaining what it 
lost in the Reformation period as to make one suspicious 
of its activities. 

Questions and Answers 

A YEAR or two ago, when we observed the popularity of 
radio programs handling news and answering questions we 
wondered whether the church could not adopt some phases 
of this secular. recognition of a widespread desire. Occa- 
sions to subject such a theory to experimental testing are 
too rare in an editor’s program to enable him to judge the 
proposal practically, but in a very inadequate way we tried 
using the period assigned for announcements to speak briefly 
about important religious events. We think that a period 
of five minutes could be filled quite profitably to the church’s 
members, if the pastor used it to speak of occurrences of 
importance in our own and other communions. 

And now that “Information Please,” “True or False” and 
other combinations of questions and answers have become 
the fashion in radio programs, the question arises as to a 
place for queries and answers at certain times and places 
in the church’s programs for meetings. Quite accidentally 
an opportunity to experiment in this field has been given 
us. We had spoken at an evening service in one of our 
Philadelphia churches, and after the benediction, a member 
remarked that he would like to have asked a question. 
After some conversation, the pastor arranged to use the 
time that otherwise would have been allotted to a sermon 
for answers to questions written by members and handed 
him. He read them and we supplied the replies. So many 
questions were turned in at the first meeting as to require 
a second visit. Desire for a third question and answer half- 
hour has been expressed and probably will be satisfied. 

We are not advocating either “news periods of five min- 
utes” or occasional question and answer half-hours: we do 
suggest that the radio has proven that people like to hear 
news and answers to queries. We strongly suspect that if 
the pastor has access to the news that concerns his work 
and if he will keep the time of the whole service within the 
boundary lines of interest, he can satisfy a desire of his 
people and at the same time substitute facts for fancies and 
truths for errors. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND ONE CRIED UNTO ANOTHER 
AND SAID, HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, IS 
THE LORD OF HOSTS.” 


“Glory to Thee, Co-equal Trinity; One 
God before all worlds began, now, and for- 
evermore.” 


All hail, adored Trinity; 

All hail, Eternal Unity; 

O God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, ever one. 


To Thee upon this festal day 

We offer here our thankful lay; 

O let our work accepted be, 

That wholesome work of praising Thee. 


Three Persons praise we evermore, 
One only God our hearts adore; 
In Thy sure mercy ever kind 
May we our strong protection find. 


O Trinity! O Unity! 

Be present as we worship Thee; 

Amid the songs that Angels sing 

Accept the tribute that we bring. Amen. 
—tr. J. D. Chamberst. 


A BIBLE ALPHABET 
By Louise M. Osglevee 


THE LEADER of a junior society suggested 
that as memory work they make a Bible 
alphabet of their own. On white card- 
board, about twelve inches long, the let- 
ters of the alphabet were printed, one be- 
low another, as far apart as space would 
permit. At the next meeting of the society 
each boy or girl was to bring a Bible verse 
beginning with the letter “A,” which he 
or she thought would be a good one for a 
junior to remember. It was not to be just 
any verse that happened to begin with 
that letter, but one to be a daily help in 
Christian living. 

It was quite surprising how many verses 
were brought in, and how appropriate they 
were. The leader always brought one or 
two herself, so that, after a general dis- 
cussion in the following meeting, it fre- 
quently happened that hers was the one 
the children chose, without paying any 
attention to whose verse it had been. The 
verse voted into the alphabet was written 
on each card by its owner, and, when the 
cards were finished, holes were punched 
in the top and ribbon hangers put on so 
that they might be hung up at home. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Be ye kind one to another. 

Children, obey your parents, 

Do good unto all. 

Every day will I bless thee. 

For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

God is love. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

In my Father’s house are many mansions. 

Judge not. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Keep thy tongue from evil. 

Little children, love one another. 

My house shall be called a house of 
prayer. 

No man can serve two masters. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Quit you like men. Be strong. 

Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Serve the Lord with gladness. 

Teach me thy way, O Lord. 

Use hospitality one to another without 
grudging. 

Verily my sabbaths thou shalt keep. 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. 

Exercise thyself unto godliness. 

Ye are the light of the world. 

Zealous be for my sake.—Selected. 


MOLLIE HAS A DREAM 


“These Have Come Up Out of Great 
Tribulation” 


THE King’s Daughters, who led the serv- 
ice once a month at the County Infirmary, 
were starting in Jim Hadley’s bus from 
the church one Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Snyder’s usually bright face clouded as she 
saw but four daughters of the King wait- 
ing to get into the bus. Turning to the 


_minister’s wife on the parsonage porch, 


she said: “Oh, Mrs. Blair, do come! There 
are so few to go, and it means so much to 
those poor, forsaken folks out there.” With 
a sigh, Mrs. Blair removed her big kitchen 
apron, put on her hat and got into the bus. 

“Who is to speak?” asked Fanny 
Krimbler. 

“Oh, Mrs. Watts was to have spoken, but 
she phoned she had one of her sudden 
headaches,” answered Mrs. Snyder. 

Nothing more was said until they got 
to the infirmary. There Mrs. Snyder, with 
tears in her eyes, pleaded with Mrs. Blair 
to talk to the fifty unfortunate men and 
women gathered in that upper room. Mrs. 
Blair hesitated a moment, then, with a 
prayer for strength, told them the story 
of Mollie Brown’s dream. 

Mollie Brown was discouraged. Every- 
thing had gone wrong for weeks, and, to 
top off the load with the last straw, Jim 
had been hurt. Mollie sat crouched in the 
old, worn haircloth chair that she literally 
hated. She had wanted a new one for 
eleven years. Every fall she had planned 
that by spring she would have a pretty, 
green cane chair placed by that window 
where she did her mending. She felt that 
mending would seem easy—even glorious 
—if done in a green cane chair. The whole 
house for years had been one great need 
—new carpets, beds, curtains, and they 
had actually got down to but one cup that 
boasted a safe handle; two others were 
cracked so that no one dared lift them 
by the handles. 

Yes, this was the last straw—Jim’s fall- 
ing off the ladder and breaking his ribs 
when he was patching that hole in the 


roof. Mollie could not remember when 
she had not been disappointed, even as a 
girl. Her mother had noticed it, too, but 
she always said: “Well, never mind, Mollie; 
your time is coming. You'll surely get a 
crown some day.” But somehow it never 
came her time. 

Jim had seemed so full of life and am- 
bition when they were married twenty 
years before. Mollie had dreamed of a 
neat, bright, comfortable, happy home all 
their own, with a thrifty garden, flowers 
and children—all that makes a real home. 
But somehow Jim hadn’t made a success. 
They never even owned the little un- 
painted cottage in which they lived. Mollie’s 
dream of beauty and cheer was never 
realized. She had grown thin and peevish. 
The children, six in number, were all 
sickly. And now Jim had broken his ribs! 

Mollie felt that hope was dead. Tears 
fell from her tired eyes; she moaned in 
her very hopelessness. Putting a wet towel 
over her eyes, she dropped into the de- 
spised old chair and fell asleep. Then came 
Mollie’s dream. 

Mollie had died, and was standing out- 
side the heavenly city. Her thoughts so 
often had gone out to that time when she 
knew everything would be made right 


there. She was the one who always had™ 


been kept back and made to wait, ever 
since she could remember, for the things 
she most longed for. As a child, she was 
made to wait till others were served or 
got clothes or had a trip; and her soul 
had longed for the heavenly home, where 
she felt she surely would be first. 

And now Molly was sure the time had 
come. She saw the big gate of pearl, and 
hesitatingly she touched the gemmed knob. 
The gate swung back, revealing the most 
beautiful sight her wildest flights of fancy 
ever had imagined, She started to enter, 
but a man wearing a crown of gold and 
bearing a banner, with the name “Peter” 
on it, pushed her gently back, saying: 
“Not yet. There are others to come first.” 
Just then strains of music fell upon her 
ears, and she saw a great company bear- 
ing banners of all the colors of the rain- 
bow. They carried also gorgeous masses 
of flowers. The heavenly gate swung open, 
and the great company of richly dressed 
people marched in. The gate closed! 

Mollie’s heart sank. No entrance for her! 
Soon hope revived, for the sound of music 
came again from over the green hills be- 
yond, and Mollie in her eagerness to en- 
ter the heavenly gate pressed forward. 
She now caught sight of another company, 
with costly robes, long, waving plumes 
and banners of gold and silver, with the 
words “Conquest and Victory” emblazoned 
upon them. The gate swung open again, 
and Mollie with swift feet tried to gain an 
entrance ere the victors should come. But 
once more Peter gently held her back, say- 
ing “Not yet, not yet!” Catching the gemmed 
gate-knob in her frantic grasp, Mollie sob- 
bed. “Will I always be left out?” Then, re- 
membering her mother’s words, she said: 
“Tll stand and wait patiently. My time 
surely will come.” 
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Just then the soft tones of a flute fell 
upon her ear, and a great company came 
in sight. The people wore garments less 
costly and walked more slowly. The ban- 
ners they carried were few, but as they 
came they scattered flowers by the way. 
“Oh,” thought Mollie, “now Ill surely get 
in!” and, pressing once more up to gate, 
she tried to gain an entrance. But again 
Peter restrained her, saying: “Not yet, 
Mollie, not yet!” She fell back, a feeling 
of despair coming into her soul. “When, 
oh, when, can I enter in?” she sobbed. 

On a wonderful instant Mollie heard 
music—music such as she had dreamed of, 
but never before had heard. It was soft 
and sweet, like the crooning of a child 
upon its mother’s breast; sweet as the 
sound of a brook after the winter’s frost 
has been broken by the spring sunshine. 
Like a harp in the hands of an angel came 
the music. Then followed a small company 
of people wearing robes of the purest 
white, carrying white banners, upon each 
of which was a deep red cross, and over 
the forehead of each one, “Jesus Our 
King.” 

Slowly they marched up the long, green 
hillside, the soft music from the harps fill- 
ing the air. And Mollie, poor, weary Mollie, 
now afraid to go too near, feeling her own 
sense of unworthiness, stood aside to let 
this holy company pass—longing to touch 
just the hem of a robe or the string of a 
harp. Then, to her great joy, Peter reached 
his hand out to her, and, drawing her in- 
side, said: “Mollie, your time of waiting 
is over. Here is your place.” 

Mollie moved along with the company 
until she heard a voice, deep, strong and 
musical: “Let those who have come up 
out of great tribulation come before their 
King!” And lo! Mollie’s company was led 
close to the great white throne. Again the 
voice of the King spoke: “These have come 
up out of great tribulation, through years 
of patient service and persecution and joy- 
ful self-sacrifice; and they have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb. These 
are my treasures.” The King stepped back; 
the companies passed in review before the 
great white throne once more. When 
Mollie’s company passed, the King Him- 
self came down, and, touching each one’s 
forehead, put therein a beautiful white 
stone with a new name on it. 

With a start Mollie awoke. Jim was call- 
ing her. The sun was setting behind the 
maple tree in the yard. She stood up, and, 
with tears in her eyes, took her Bible, 
and read that wonderful chapter from the 
Book of Revelation, vowing, by God’s help, 
that she would be patient. Again she 
looked at the old chair beside the sunny 
window, resolving to fret no more because 
others were first or had more than they. 
Jim’s fall seemed sacred now, and the old 
chair a sanctuary. 

So the minister’s wife ended her recital 
of Mollie’s dream. The last hymn was 
sung arid a prayer offered; then the men 
and women, many with tears in their eyes, 
came up to thank Mrs. Blair. Old Mrs. Dris- 
coll, who selected the hymns, exclaimed: 
“Oh, I’ve always longed so to play an 
‘organ, but never had one. Seems, some 
days, I just must! But now I can wait, 
better content.” 

Old Mrs. Birby, whose sight was gone, 
said: “I’ve longed for years and years to 
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see a parade or to go to a circus, but it 
won't be so hard now not to go.” And 
poor, half-witted Millie Howard said: “I’ve 
longed for a baby doll an’ a silk umbrell’, 
but I guess now I'll be better to wait, 
patient-like.” 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Blair. “We can well 
afford to wait and suffer here, like Mollie, 
in order to gain entrance to our King’s 
palace over there.” 

As the King’s Daughters rode home in 
the fast-fading daylight, the sun slipped 
like a golden ball into the woods back 
of the hill. They rode home in silence. 

—Jean Muir. 


THE SISTERS 


WHEN winter snow has vanished, and win- 
ter winds are furled, 

Three happy little sisters come running 
down the world! 


Sweet April’s shod with silver; 
She tosses petals light 

As raindrops in a shower— 
Dear violets blue and white; 
And scatters gayly on the hills 
Gold buttercups and daffodils. 


Fair May comes gayly flinging 

Her blossoms to the breeze; 

All pink and pearl, they flutter 

Among the orchard trees, 

And creamy white and lavender 
Where soft the lilac bushes stir. 


June comes with flying footsteps, 
All music and all laughter; 

She pelts the fields with daisies, 
And flings bright roses after. 
The robins and the thrushes make 
A song of welcome for her sake. 


When winter snow is finished, and winter 
winds are furled, 
Three lovely little sisters come running 
down the world! 
—By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“CHEESE TRIFLES. Put some thin puff paste 
into patty pans; mix one ounce of grated 
cheese, the yolk of one egg, a little salt 
and cayenne pepper, and a dessertspoon- 
ful of cream or milk. Whisk the white of 
the egg to a stiff froth, and stir it in lightly. 
Put this mixture in the patty pans, and 
bake in a quick oven.” 


“Nut Fituine. Three tablespoons butter, 
one egg yolk, three tablespoons powdered 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful vanilla extract, 
one and one-half ounces ground hazelnut 
meats, one and one-half ounces pecan nut 
meats, one-half ounce pistachio nut meats 
chopped, one and one-half tablespoons 
cream. Cream butter, add egg yolk, and 
stir until well mixed. Add powdered 
sugar, vanilla and nut meats and cream 
drop by drop.” 


“Wuat I spent I had—what I kept I lost 
—what I gave I have.” 
—Lutheran Church Visitor. 
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THE BIRDS’ SHOWER BATH 


Tue storm had been over some time and 
most of the trees and plants were quite 
dry; I was reading on the porch when a 
great uproar and commotion in a large 
magnolia tree caused me to put down my 
book and search out the trouble. 

“There’s a young bird down and Juno 
(our cat) must be prowling around,” I 
said to myself, making ready to go to the 
rescue. 

Something made me take another look 
before I left my comfortable easy chair 
on the porch, and I’m so glad I did. For 
there they were—a possible “four and 
twenty blackbirds,” and just as hilarious 
a crew as those that “nipped off her nose.” 
There they were, jumping down in the 
middle of the whorls of the magnolia leaves 
and dashing off the spray that fell on them 
from the leaves above. The racket was 
tremendous during the ten or fifteen min- 
utes of the bathing hour—such chuckling 
and laughing as one generally associates 
with groups of small boys when they put 
on bathing suits and cool off under the 
garden hose. 

This is now a common occurrence after 
a shower and you may be sure I always 
try to be on hand for the fun. 

—By Estelle A. Brooks. 


HE AGREED 


“SoME MEN cannot bear sickness in pa- 
tience. One such became ill and spent a 
week in bed. He carried on dreadfully, 
with his groans and complaints. His wife 
said to him one night: 

“Well, George, I’d rather have the whole 
family sick than you!’ 

“gh! so would I,’ George answered.” 


CULTIVATE CONTENT- 
MENT 


Ir THE soil of a garden be worthy our care 
Its culture delightful, though ever so 
small; 
Oh then let the heart the same diligence 
share, 
And the flowers of affection will rival 
them all. 
There ne’er was delusion more constantly 
shown, 
Than that wealth every charm of exist- 
ence can buy; 
As long as love, friendship, and truth are 
life’s own, 
All hearts may be happy, if all hearts 
will try!—Charles Swain. 


DON’T FORGET 


Don’r forget to write that letter. 
Someone’s watching every day; 
Someone’s heart grows sad and anxious, 
Wondering at the long delay. 
Don’t forget that little token, 
Whether fruit or flowers or book. 
Take it with a loving message, 
Comforting by word and look. 
—Mrs. Hattie Knapp. 
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Paul’s Single-track Defense 


“I Have Lived with a Perfectly Good Conscience Before God” 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 21: 49—22: 4; 24: 14-16; 26: 19-23. Sunday School Lesson for June 4 


Paut’s trouble was not that of a crim- 
inal tried by a court of justice, but of a 
preacher of the Gospel falsely accused by 
Jews seeking his death. His chief offense 
was his unshakable loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
His tireless labors in spreading the Gos- 
pel and establishing the Church won him 
no friends among the Jewish leaders. On 
the contrary they resorted to unfair means 
to stop his work. Conditions arose de- 
manding Paul’s self-defense, not so much 
for his own sake as for the sake of the 
position he held as a missionary of the 
Cross. 

Paul’s defense seemed to lack legal ap- 
peal; he added to his being despised by 
the Jews each time he publicly answered 
their accusation. Disregarding his own 
safety he spoke out plainly concerning 
himself and his relation to Christ. He was 
so zealous for Christ that he preached 
Him to his accusers knowing their hatred 
of him would be intensified. But Paul 
had a limited means of defense; he knew 
nothing to offer except his own manner 
of life. In every defense his mind ran 
along one track and his words varied but 
little. Paul believed that what he had 
done for Christ in return for what Christ 
had done for him was sufficient defense; 
he had nothing else to say. The lesson 
presents Paul defending himself on three 
occasions, each time saying about the same 


thing. 
Before a Mob 


For what seemed to them good reasons 
a mob of Jews in Jerusalem attacked Paul 
and would have killed him but for his 
timely arrest by the Roman officer. Paul 
was in a strait between a Roman tribune 
who did not know him but had cause 
for suspecting that he was a dangerous 
agitator, and the Jews who thought they 
knew too much about him and imagined 
more, all to his discredit. The angry mob 
gathered around the barracks where Paul 
was being taken as a prisoner. To this 
mob Paul offered his defense, first estab- 
lishing facts about his natural life and then 
describing his conversion and his call 
from God to give his life to preaching the 
Gospel to nations far away. Paul had no 
argument for defense except himself and 
his experience as a follower of Christ. He 
was not ashamed of what he had done. 
He did not apologize for it. He rested his 
case with the telling of the only defense 
he knew. 


Before a Governor 


Events moved swiftly for Paul. As pre- 
caution against planned harm to Paul he 
was transferred to Caesarea, where he was 
protected by Governor Felix but held as 
a prisoner to be put on trial when his 
Jerusalem accusers presented their charges. 
It was a critical moment. Skillfully the 
accusers had prepared a water-tight argu- 
ment for Paul’s condemnation and death. 
Paul’s privilege of defense was used by 


him in declaring more of his life story and 
what he believed. Without fear, and ap- 
parently not scheming to find favor with 
Governor Felix, Paul offered the same de- 
fense, a reference to his sincerely lived life 
as a follower of Christ. He did not attempt 
any other line of defense; he knew no 
other way of defending himself. No mat- 
ter how violently his accusers attacked 
him, he stayed on the one track, refusing 
any detours. With his scholarly, argu- 
mentative mind he might have taken a 
different line of defense. Paul tried no 
posing or pretense; he resorted to no 
oratorical tricks, or persuasive blinds. To 
Governor Felix he related his story. His 
perfectly good conscience before God 
seemed to Paul to constitute his best de- 
fense. Belonging to a just cause and hav- 
ing a clear conscience make any man 
strong. He is certain to tell only the truth 
about himself if and when falsely accused; 
he has no other defense, and wants none 
better. 
Before a King 


Governor Felix was too much of a 
politician to do Paul justice. His intentions 
and promises seemed to be good, but he 
was looking for reward before doing any- 
thing. When he was deposed he did noth- 
ing to help Paul become a free man. His 
successor was Festus. He learned about 
Paul from the lips of the Jews, who were 
bent on doing away with Paul. Festus 
had pride in his seat of government and 
would not transfer Paul’s trial; it must be 
held in Caesarea. King Herod Agrippa 
visited Festus, and was told about Paul. 
This case interested the king, and oppor- 
tunity was given him to examine Paul. 
In the meantime Paul had appealed for 
trial before Caesar at Rome, and, being a 
Roman citizen, his appeal had to be 
granted. Nevertheless Agrippa wanted the 


THINK OF THESE 


NOTHING can break down the claims of 
a man who faces God with a conscience 
that blushes not before God. 


A clear conscience is any man’s best 
defender. 


The Christian who can review his ex- 


periences without boasting furthers the 


cause of Christ. 


If a Christian’s life is his best defense 
when falsely accused, he wins his case, 
though foes vote against him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. Paul’s Message to the Jews. Acts 22: 1-10. 
T. Paul Before the Council. Acts 23: 6-11. 
W. Paul’s Plea to Felix. Acts 24: 24-27. 
Th. Paul’s Defense Before Festus. Acts 25: 7-11. 
F. Paul’s Appeal to Agrippa. Acts 26: 19-23. 
. Paul Exonerated. Acts 26: 27-32. 
The Waiting Crown. II Timothy 4: 6-8. 
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story first hand from Paul. This was Paul’s 
great opportunity for defense. To lay his 
cause before a king was not a small priv- 
ilege. Again Paul’s defense was the story 
of his life. His loyalty as a Jew, his con- 
version near Damascus, his response to the 
call to preach to Jews and then to Gen- 
tiles—these he told King Agrippa. Paul’s 
defense climaxed in his claim of satisfac- 
tion that he had done God’s will through 
all his life. No matter what the accusation 
against him, he still declared, “I have lived 
with a perfectly good conscience before 
God.” 


ON TO PARISH EDUCA- 
TION MONTH 


Larerature for the observance of Parish 
Education Month this year has been care- 
fully prepared and widely distributed. The 
Parish and Church School Board has done 
its work of planning and writing this lit- 
erature and the Board of Publication has 
printed it. Two great Boards of the 
Church have worked together to provide 
usable materials to make this Month of 
even greater worth to the congregation 
than any of its predecessors have been. 
But this will depend on other factors in 
addition to what these Boards have done. 

Naturally the burden locally rests on 
the leaders. Without their interest and co- 
operation nothing will be done to give 
this coming Parish Education Month its 
deserved chance to fulfill its mission. It is 
gratifying to learn how eagerly consecrated 
leaders look for the annual issuance of this 
guiding literature for the Month. Those 
who have experienced its use know they 
may confidently anticipate equally good, 
if not better, help for the next Month. It 
is this fine co-operation of congregational 
and school leaders with the Boards of the 
Church that makes all phases of church 
work as successful as they are. 

But others than leaders must share in 
making Parish Education Month a useful 
observance this year. The pupils must be 
urged to take their part in it, as well as 
their teachers and officers and minister. 
After all, it is the pupils who determine 
by their co-operation how much is ac- 
complished in any educational program 
employed in a local church. The motivat- 
ing purpose for the Month is to reach 
pupils effectively. The hope is to build 
them up in their Christian life and make 
them as efficient as possible in church life. 

Then, too, another important group 
ministers to the success or lack of it for 
Parish Education Month. We mean the 
homes of the church and school. Much 
has been done by the homes to maintain 
the regular interest of pupils and leaders 
in the educational program. Nothing should 
lessen this activity of the homes. The 
plans for an advancing school are surer 
of being carried out, and with profit all 
around, if the homes of the community, at 
least those related to the church and school 
in any manner, have a good word to say 
for the Month and lend a hand to make it 
accomplish its purpose. 

Parish Education Month is no longer a 
venture in experimentation. It has been 
tried and not found wanting. There should 
be a more general observance next Sep- 
tember. 


| 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SPARE TIME 


An Opportunity for Self- 
Improvement 


Lesson: Acts 8: 20-38 


Tue story of our Bible lesson offers the 
best possible illustration of the good use 
of spare time. The Ethiopian eunuch was 
on a long and tedious journey. He had 
been to Jerusalem as a _ proselyte to 
Judaism. Some people take their religion 
very easily. Their religion is cheap be- 
cause it costs them so little. Not so this 
African eunuch. He had been caught by 
the charm of the Hebrew religion. He 
must have been a man of real intelligence 
for he handled the treasury of his queen. 
In no other writings had he found God 
pictured as a just and compassionate shep- 
herd. He believed, and his belief was so 
thorough that it sent him on the long trek 
to the sacred city to share in the solemn 
ceremonies of his new-found faith. 

Now he was on the return trip. He 
might have looked at the scenery. He 
might have spent his time figuring his ac- 
counts. He might have slept if his spring- 
less cart would permit. But we find him 
reading. It must have been slow and pain- 
ful reading, just a sentence at a time, with 
much meditation. For reading in a cart 
at best would be sketchy. It is an index 
to his character that he spent his spare 
time on the road reading the prophet 
Isaiah. He puts us modern travelers to 
shame. Look about in any railway car 
and see what people are reading. Look in 
your own bag and see what you brought 
along to pass the time. The traveler read- 
ing his Bible is so much an exception that 
we could not fail to notice. Perhaps we 
would think, “I wonder what sect or ism 
that person follows?” Most of us would 
admit subconsciously that he must be a 
little queer. Shame on us who have so 
little time for the best of all good read- 
ing! From our lesson, then, we conclude 
that the best spare time occupation would 
be the reading of God’s Word. 


Helpful Reading 


The most popular spare time occupation 
is reading. Many a person who has had 
few educational advantages in the schools 
has become the peer of all college grad- 
uates through reading the best in print. 


Some read widely. Perhaps they do not 


become experts in any field but they have 
enough general knowledge to find interest 
in every field of human knowledge. Others 
follow their hobbies in reading. They spe- 
cialize and find out everything possible 
about some one thing. Specializing does 
not necessarily make us narrow, for the 
fields of knowledge interlock. As we pur- 
sue one line of inquiry we find it neces- 
sary to know something about many 
others. One science is unintelligible with- 
out some knowledge of other sciences. 

Fiction has its place in reading. It of- 
fers relaxation. It takes one out of the 


hard realities of life for a time. It helps 
us to understand the life of others who 
live outside our circle of acquaintance. 
In these days it requires care in selection, 
for the modern yen for self-expression has 
filled many an otherwise well-written 
book with false ideals and with down- 
right filth that might taint our taste for 
literature and for life itself. We should 
all read better books and magazines in 
our spare time. Certainly we should not 
fail to read our church papers. 


Hobbies 


Hobbies require no promotion here. Re- 
cently a section of our public library was 
devoted to an exhibition of hobbies. No 
town is too small to have its hobby show. 
The schools use the hobby way of teach- 
ing many subjects. Even though the hob- 
bies in themselves are not of much value, 
the training in orderly thinking, the 
powers of judgment developed, the sense 
of values instilled, all these are by- 
products of the hobby. Most hobbies lead 
the devotee into. many allied fields of 
knowledge. One of the. oldest and most 
fascinating hobbies is stamp collecting. 

A hobby should be a spare time occupa- 
tion. It will struggle with the victim for 
full-time interest. A hobby becomes a 
business when it loses its place along the 
side lines. Hobbies are vastly commer- 
cialized in our day. There is money in 
them, more for those who provide the 
paraphernalia than for those who pursue 
them. The less money one spends on any 
hobby and the more he can accomplish by 
his own ability and skills, the more val- 
uable the experience. Each person should 
have a hobby. He should ride his hobby 
and not allow the hobby to ride him. 


Time Is a Responsibility 


A test of any man’s character is to be 
found in his use of leisure time. When 
our work is laid out for us it requires lit- 
tle self-mastery to stick to it until it is 
finished. Spare time is ours to spend. 
Darwin said, “A man who dares to waste 
one hour has not discovered the value of 
life.’ One of our favorite quotations is 
from Arnold Bennett’s “How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours.” “The supply of time 
is truly a daily miracle. You wake up in 
the morning and lo! your purse is magically 
filled with twenty-four hours of the un- 
manufactured tissue of the universe of your 
life! It is yours! It is the most precious 
of possessions. . . . You have to live on 
this twenty-four hours of daily time. Out 
of it you have to spin health, pleasure, 
money, content, respect and the evolution 
of your immortal soul. Its right use, its 
most effective use, is a matter of the 
highest urgency and of the most thrilling 
activity.” 

What an impressive figure of speech— 
“the unmanufactured tissue of the universe 
of your life.” In today’s newspaper there 
is an article on the subject of by-products 
of the sawmill. Pine trees may now be 
used to the last crumble of sawdust. Waste 


products from the mill may be turned into 
all kinds of plastics. Changed into rayon, 
pine wood may be worn. One scientist 
assures us that properly treated pine saw- 
dust can be used to fatten hogs, which in 
turn will become food for man. A nation 
may, perchance, be kept above the star- 
vation level in wartime by the by-products 
of sawmills. Time is the raw material. We 
are the millmen. We are neither wise nor 
thrifty when we leave mountains of wasted 
hours, like the heaps of rotting sawdust 
left by the lumbermen. It is our business 
to cut the waste to a minimum. Every 
minute of every hour may be used to the 
good of our world. 


Time Budgets 


Time is money, or so we were told in a 
day before thrift was found to be a shady 
virtue at best, a deterrent to prosperity! 
Certainly time has money value. It is pos- 
sible, then, to do with time something like 
that which we do with money when we 
set a budget. To go back to the figure of 
the mill: the business of milling has to be 
run on a budget system. The first ques- 
tion is—how much raw material is avail- 
able? The second question is—how many 
sales can be made? The daily speed of the 
factory will be worked out on the basis 
of the raw material and the market. We 
have just twenty-four hours, each of us, 
in our days. That is the raw material. 
Some of us overplan our days as though 
we had twice as many hours. Others of us 
underplan our days. Our market is our 
world, its needs and demands. We should 
set out ideals, our life outcomes, and then 
budget our days to meet them. We cannot 
meet them when we neglect the by- 
products, the spare time products that we 
might produce. Budgets depend on our 
resources and our purposes. Let us apply 
them to our time. 

The largest factor for the Christian in 
the setting of life purposes should be in 
the words of Paul—‘For me to live is 
Christ.” Jesus told the story of the land- 
owner who went away. The steward was 
left “on his own.” He could administer 
the estate as though it were his. But it 
was not his, and in due time the land- 
owner came for an accounting. The Time- 
owner will also come for His accounting. 
He will say to each of us, “What have you 
done with My days?” He will be inter- 
ested not only in work time but also in 
spare time. Every hour of every day is 
His. Let us respect His ownership, not 
only in the light of His rights, but also 
by our willing consecration. 

“Up, up my soul, the long-spent time re- 


deeming; 
Sow thou the seeds of better deeds and 
thought; 
Light other lamps while yet thy lamp is 
burning— 
The time is short.” —Prentiss. 
* * ® * 


To Leavers: Topic date, June 11. Next 
topic, “Question-marked Amusements.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE 


Three Tributes to Abraham Lincoln. By 
Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. Harper and 
Brothers, New York City. Pages 61. Price, 
$1.25. 


The first of these tributes is the sermon 
delivered at Gettysburg, Pa., July 3, 1938, 
during the final reunion of the Blue and 
the Gray, the morning of the day when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt dedicated 
the Eternal Light as a token of the peace 
which now presides over a united people. 
Based on the theme, “No more war in 
America, and America in no more war,” 
the climax of the sermon is an eloquent 
appeal for “the safety and sanctity of our 
republic” and the recognition of those 
principles which are peculiar and dear to 
the nation. 

The second, “Some Memories of a Lin- 
coln Student,” was delivered at the Union 
League, Philadelphia, Pa., February 12, 
1938. It is a brief but illuminating analysis 
of Lincoln’s character, his mastery of 
words, the pathos and humor of his life, 
and his supreme adherence to a great pur- 
pose. It was drawn largely from a study 
of papers left by Frank B. Sanborn, which 
included the correspondence between 
Theodore Parker and William H. Herndon, 
law partner of Lincoln; and also the mem- 
ories of Henry B. Rankin, who had a desk 
for four years in the Herndon-Lincoln 
office at Springfield. 

The address on “The Spiritual Life of 
Lincoln” was delivered before the Abraham 
Lincoln Association of the United States, 
at Springfield, Ill., February 13, 1933. It is 
a refutation of the charge that Lincoln 
was a skeptic, and a delineation of the 
religious elements of his life; his love of 
the Bible, his belief in prayer, his accept- 
ance of the moral order and his confidence 
in the will of God. It is the author’s be- 
lief that Lincoln did: not reject the creed 
of the Church, but simply ignored it; that 
te him life was more significant than 
dogma; and that religion meant the love 
of Jesus and the endeavor “to follow Him 
as a teacher of truth and a way-shower 
of life.” . 

This little book will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the growing list of Lincolniana. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


LAUNCH OUT INTO THE DEEP 


By Andrew Gih, Chinese Evangelist. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 119. Price, 40 cents. 


The first part of this little book is a 
stirring account of the work of the Bethel 
Evangelistic Bands in China. The first of 
these was formed in 1931 under the con- 
viction that God was calling them to a 
mission of world-wide evangelism. Be- 
tween that time and 1935 they had reached 
508,600 listeners and had formed 1,863 
preaching bands. 

The constant reference to “revival” and 
all that goes, with it is apt to arouse a 
prejudice in the reader to begin with, but 


if he will be perfectly fair, he will find 
here an account of a great movement 
which undoubtedly is doing much for the 
salvation of China. 

After all it is evangelism of a high type 
and is closely linked with the long, patient 
process of seed-sowing by missionaries and 
pastors which has gone before. It also 
relies upon the continued efforts of or- 
ganized congregations of the thirteen de- 
nominations with which it has worked. 

Andrew Gih seems to be doing for China 
now what Wesley and Moody did for 
America and England at an earlier time. 

The latter part of the book contains 
actual examples of the content of the 
preaching in the form of Bible readings. 
Any one who is concerned about the 899 
Chinese who have never had an adequate 
hearing of the Gospel to the one that has, 
will rejoice to learn more of this great 
movement. J. ARTHUR LINN. 


WHY BE GOOD? 


By James Reid, D.D. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 191. Price, $1.50, 


The author is pastor of a large congre- 
gation in Eastbourne, England, and was 
formerly Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of that land. He has lectured fre- 
quently, with great appreciation, at the 
Northfield Conferences in Masachusetts. 

“My life is my own; I intend to live it 
just as I like!” We have all heard this 
declaration, or similar ones, in recent 
years, especially from the lips of the 
young. Back of such utterances lies the 
question: “Why be good?” To this ques- 
tion the author gives both a convincing, 
and from the Christian standpoint, a sat- 
isfying answer. Pastors and Christian 
social workers will find in this book a 
wealth of usable material for dealing with 
the moral problems of life. 

The reasons for the present-day de- 
parture from conventional morality are 
discussed, as is the source of the moral 
obligation under which every human be- 
ing rests. 

Real freedom and happiness are shown 
to belong to him who lives the Christian 
life, not to him whose life is ordered by 
the uncontrolled natural instincts and ap- 
petites. Morality, as it pertains to sex and 
the marriage relation receives candid con- 
sideration. Christian goodness, or Chris- 
tian morality in the individual, is held to 
be the solution of the problems which 
work havoc in the home and in society. 
The Christian religion and the Church are 
both held to be necessary for living the 
“good life,” for this life is the fruit of the 
Christian religion and it is through the 
Church that the ideals of Christ are kept 
alive in the world. The question, “Why 
be good?” having been answered, the 
closing chapter answers the question, “How 
be good?” H. B.. Rep. 


Books reviewed here may be obtained 
from The United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A splendidly planned and suggestive guide 
for the teacher of the class. It contains full 
helps for teaching the 19 lessons, with out- 
comes and a teaching plan for each. The 
pupil’s book is also reproduced in the teach- 
er’s book for ready reference. The teacher 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the study of these lessons will give a con- 
tinuity with respect to the happenings from 
the beginnings of the Hebrew nation down 
to the situation in our Christian civilization 
of the twentieth century. It will also help 
the pupil respond to the situations and prob- 
lems in his own life, develop Christian ex- 
perience in his life and help him use the 
Bible easily and readily. The introduction 
contains suggestions for the use of the 
course, its adjustment to different groups, 
and the first meeting with the class. 


219 Sixth Street 
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A SPLENDID COURSE FOR INTER- 
MEDIATES OF ANY CHURCH 
SCHOOL GROUP 


By O. FRED NOLDE 


FOR PASTORS AND TEACHERS 


Yesterday, Today 
Tomorrow 


Price, $1.25. 


FOR PUPILS 


Yoel: 


A study and pupil’s work book containing 
study helps, a preliminary and a final test, 
work sheets, chronological chart, and the 
explanation of the title. Each study help 
contains questions or a story, daily Bible 
readings, and a suggestion for further study. 


Price, 35 cents each; $3.35 a dozen, 


Junior Class Manual 
By G. J. MULLER 


A fund of memory and reading material, 
including the text of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, selected Bible stories, hymns, psalms, 
devotional and historical material with ex- 
planations and helps over hard places. Many 
weekday and vacation church schools have 
found this material suited to the require- 
ments of their Intermediate groups. Parents 
will also find it a most serviceable manual . 
for instruction in the home. 

Price, 50 cents; $4.80 a dozen, postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


860 N. Wabash Ave. ; 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street. 


Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. Sam 


et - 
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Canapians all over the country are 
athrill at the prospect of seeing their King 
and Queen. At the moment of this writing 
their Majesties are near Quebec preparing 
to have their last night’s rest on The Em- 
press of Australia. They are two days be- 
hind schedule, having been delayed at sea 
by ice and fog. Only the eastern part of 
the itinerary, however, will be affected, 
the City of Ottawa making the chief ac- 
commodating adjustment. From Toronto 
westward and back no change is being 
made in the appointments. 

Every effort is being made throughout 
the country to make it possible for the 
majority of our people to see Their Majes- 
ties. The welcome will be most enthu- 
siastic, not only because they are the King 
and Queen of Canada making a tour of 
state but also, as one correspondent puts 
it, because “they are very lovable people.” 
There will be attendant formalities, such 
as salutes by guns, the exercise of the 
royal prerogatives in the Canadian par- 
liament, and other functions, but every 
effort is being made, in accord with the 
royal will, to enable all classes of people 
to participate in the festivities. Special 
attention is being given to the transpor- 
tation of children to the centers in which 
stops are made. Never before has a reign- 
ing sovereign visited Canada. And this is 
Canada’s own King and Canada’s own 
Queen. The cordiality of the welcome has 
no precedent God bless them! 


A Peaceful Relationship 


And here is an interesting side glance. 
Their Majesties are to visit the Ontario 
border city of Windsor—neighbor to the 
United States city of Detroit. Windsor also 
wanted to fire a salute. The city author- 
ities looked for a cannon of some sort, 
however small, so as to be able to perform 
this traditional act of courtesy. None 
could be found in all the City of Windsor! 
What was to be done about it? Someone 
caught a happy thought. Detroit was a 
good neighbor, just across the river. The 
authorities there would surely lend to 
Windsor such a gun for the occasion. 
Detroit was gracious and quite willing but 
—well, no gun could be found there either! 
No guns in these cities on either side of 
the international boundary! What a blessed 
commentary on the relations between the 
United States and Canada! Let the story 
be told in the Old World! 


Dr. Wickey at Saskatoon 

Dr. Gould Wickey visited our seminary 
at Saskatoon recently and delighted, as 
usual, both faculty and students with his 
contacts. He also widened the circle of his 
friends by giving two public addresses in 
the city—one to the provincial Normal 
School and one to the Canadian Club. He 
spoke on “The Education Democracy 
Needs” and “Educational Trends in the 
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Maple Leaves and Beavers 


By N. WILLISON, Litt.D. 


United States.” As was to be expected, he 
delighted these audiences and received a 
hearty invitation to come again. The Lu- 
theran Church in Canada needs more pub- 
licity, and public services of this kind are 
indirectly also services to the Church. 
Three of the seminary students at Sas- 
katoon obtained their B.A. degree from the 
University of Saskatchewan at the recent 
convocation. They are: Fred Gaertner, 
Henry Poggemiller, and Martin Zulauf. 
The seminary graduating class also num- 
bers three—Edgar Grober, Hans-Ludvig 
Wagner, and Arnold Wilke. Three former 
graduates are doing graduate work in Ger- 
many at the present time—the brothers 
Helmut and Martin Lehmann and Pastor 
Henry Hodel. The Lehmann brothers are 
at Erlangen and Pastor Hodel is at Leipzig. 
The class during the year numbered 
twelve, and one student was putting in his 
practical year in the mission field. 


A Faithful Worker—Dr. Magnus 


The tragedy of the year was the death 
on April 2 of the Rev. Prof. Werner 
Magnus, who had servéd as professor for 
ten years, being acting principal for five 
years. Just how much our seminary and 
the Manitoba Synod—not to speak of the 
Church at large—has lost through his 
death it will take a long time to realize 
fully. He was possessed of a devout and 
consuming zeal and devoted all-his energy 
to the service of his Lord. No task was 
too hard for him to undertake, nor did the 
number of the tasks matter so long as he 
could find time for them. He was partic- 
ularly fond of work on behalf of children, 
and for years carried on a Sunday scheol 
by mail. The Lord has relieved him and 
someone else must take his place, for 
though men may come and men may go 
the work of the Church of Christ must go 
on forever. 


Practical Friendship 

We are happy in the sunshine of much 
practical friendship. Recently we received. 
a pastor’s library of 945 valuable books 
from Seattle. From another source we re- 
ceived the promise of two annual scholar- 
ships of $150 each for needy students. Two 
cther organizations have donated pro- 
ficiency prizes. A number of other gifts 
have also come in. Doctor Wickey and the 
Boards of Education and American Mis- 
sions have continued to show us their gen- 
erous kindness, and the Manitoba Synod 
has promptly met its apportionment pledge. 
Marks of interest and confidence have 
been manifest on all hands. We are grate- 
ful. We will continue to need such en- 
couragement, During the past year nine 
out of our twelve students have depended 
entirely on support from friends outside 
of their own families. We want young 
men from the field for the work on the 
field, but very few of those who are avail- 
able are able to support themselves while 
they secure their education. We encourage 
them to do their best, and many of them 
make heroic efforts; but we must not turn 
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aside any young man who is a promising 
candidate and has the willingness to pre- 
pare himself for the work. Undoubtedly 
one of the very best services that can be 
rendered is in the form of Student Aid 
Scholarships. We are so happy over what 
has been done by our ever-thoughtful 
Boards and by such organizations as I 
have mentioned. Perhaps you, kind reader, 
would like to join the company? General 
contributions in large sums or small are 
always greatly appreciated, but sometimes 
gifts for specific objects are more satisfying 
because of closer personal associations. Our 
administration is very economical and the 
greatest possible returns for the money 
invested can be secured. You will never 
regret joining our little band. Thank you. 


The Manitoba Synod 


is scheduled to meet on the Seminary 
Campus during the first week of July. 
This should be a memorable occasion. The 
distinguished and highly honored pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in 
America has promised to be present with 
us. Only once before has he been on this 
territory, and his coming will make'us all 
very happy. May God grant us peace and 
fruitfulness as well as all spiritual bless- 
ings. We had a good winter with an 
abundance of spring moisture. Never be- 
fore have I seen so much water in the 
slews. The spring so far, however, has 
been dry. Seed has sprouted well but rain 
is now needed. May it not be too long 
delayed. 


Welcome to Immigrants 


During the spring Saskatoon has had 
occasion to welcome a number of new im- 
migrants coming from central Europe. 
They are settling on farms in the northern 
parts of the province. Most of them are 
Roman Catholics, but there are also some 
Lutherans among them. One newspaper 
report stated that on the first Sunday 
after their arrival they attended church 
services in the Roman Caiholie and Lu- 
theran churches. The prairies continue to 
be great Home Mission areas. One pastor 
reported recently having made an exten- 
sive canvass and having found several 
hundred Lutherans absolutely uncared for 
by the Lutheran Church and in need of 
services in the English language. During 
my visit to Pastor Goos’ parish during 
Easter week I was interested to find in 
one of the new fields that he is developing 
a number of people of different national- 
ities, eager to be served in the English 
language. A hundred people were present 
at a service held at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Missionaries must find these 
people and the Church elsewhere must 
deal generously with them. Much patience 
is needed. Statistics may not show quick 
ingatherings, but every soul is precious in 
God’s sight. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler 


“Toe New York World’s Fair, literally 
the most stupendous and colossal exhibi- 
tion ever assembled, outdoing the wildest 
dreams of Hollywood in its size, color, 
brilliance, and variety, opened Sunday, 
April 30.” These are not the words of an 
advance circus publicity agent, but come 
from the dignified editorial sanctum of the 
New York Times. 

The first official event of the day was the 
inauguration of the Temple of Religion. 
This building is not dedicated according 
to the rites of a particular church, but to 
the ideal that God must be the center of 
the World of Tomorrow. It stands as an 
Ebenezer. According to the words of the 
Venerable Monsignor Lavelle, it means 
that Americans believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth. 
There were eloquent addresses by eminent 
churchmen of the three faiths, but our 
impetuous little mayor made an appeal 
for Christian faith that in simplicity and 
spontaneity one felt to be the outstanding 
feature of this impressive service. 

The grand ceremony of the dedication 
of the Fair to the World of Tomorrow was 
held in the Court of Peace before an au- 
dience of 60,000, and the President of the 
United States spoke the words of dedica- 
tion. Our Church made a rich contribution 
in the glorious choral by Joachim Neander, 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the 
King of Creation,’ worthily sung by the 
Westminster Choir of Princeton, N. J. So 
the Fair started; and each day seems to 
bring new and beautiful treasures out of 
its inexhaustible storehouse. There are 
many individual buildings which in them- 
selves justify a long journey to the Fair. 

One can imagine the city at the end of 
the Fair, “when the tumult and the shout- 
ing have died,” again settling down to its 
normal life—and yet not the same, for it 
has been permanently enriched by gifts 
that have come to it by reason of the Fair 
—many new and beautiful bridges, road- 
ways, parks and buildings. 

Miss Pauline Funk, a devoted and alert 
member of Trinity Church, Manhattan, is 
now in charge of the Lutheran World’s 
Fair Bureau (1819 Broadway, at Columbus 
Circle. Telephone, Columbus 5-6871). This 
Bureau is eager to serve in any way within 
its power. 

LuTHERAN Fair Dates. The following 
have already been concluded: 

May 25, Twilight Recital 
Lutheran Chorus of Brooklyn 
June 15, Mixed Chorus 
Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
June 25, Lutheran Youth Rally 
July 30, Hayden’s “Creation” 
Lullman Chorus 
August 5, Lutheran Day, 
Temple of Religion 


William H. Steinkamp Honored 


The Wartburg Men’s Club did honor to 
Mr. William H. Steinkamp by a dinner at 
which three hundred of his admiring 
friends gathered at the Wartburg Orphans’ 
Farm School to rejoice with him as he fin- 
ished twenty-five years of service as pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees. This event 
was not only a just recognition, but it too 
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gave inspiration to the entire Church. The 
director of the Wartburg, the Rev. Dr. 
Herman Brezing, called Mr. Steinkamp 
“The outstanding Lutheran layman of New 
York City in his generation and a real 
Christian statesman.” Men of his char- 
acter are often too modest, and the Church 
does well at times to bring them out from 
their preferred retirement. 

The Roman Catholic Church, “wise as 
serpents,” has worked out an interesting 
plan whereby it recognizes and honors 
loyal laymen. The plan is liable to abuse, 
but it holds before boys and rising young 
men the achievement of some of its strong 
personalities. At a service commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary of the Church of 
the Reformation, Brooklyn, I took occasion 
to speak of the life and work of the Hon. 
Charles A. Schieren, some time mayor of 
Brooklyn, who was princely in giving and 
planning for the Church in every depart- 
ment of her life. I was distressed to see 
the small response his name evoked. I 
felt that the Church has been remiss in 
not keeping the example and the inspira- 
tion of his name before the rising gen- 
erations. 


St. Paul’s Church Celebrates 


There were services and homecomings 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of St. Paul’s Church, 123d Street, Man- 
hattan. The beloved pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick H. Bosch, mercifully restored 
to health, was again able to rejoice in his 
ministry. St. Paul’s has been located for 
its entire life on one spot, and for the past 
forty years has worshiped in one of the 
most beautiful edifices in Manhattan’s Lu- 
theranism. Its lofty columns and splendid 
lines give the impression of a cathedral. 
The congregation has had a glorious and 
fruitful history, served by only three pas- 
tors: Julius Ehrhart, J. A. W. Haas, and 
Frederick H. Bosch. This shows fine Lu- 
theran ideals for pastors and congregation. 

A shadow was, however, cast over the 
festivities by the change that is impend- 
ing. Due to a shift in the population, a 
large part of the congregation has migrated 
to other parts. St. Paul’s now stands in 
the midst of the largest negro population 
in this country. Action has already been 
taken by the congregation that it will make 
its home with Grace Church, West 71st St., 
the Rev. Edmund Bosch pastor. The dis- 
position of the property still awaits final 
action. Churches of other faiths have made 
bids for it, but we still hope that it may 
become the property of the Board of 
American Missions and that the Church 
will in this way be able to extend her 
work among this great negro population. 


HIS GIFT 
By Louise L. Gregg, Bolivar, Ohio 


I askep three gifts of God, 
And He, in His omniscience, 
Sent me four. 


I asked for faith and love, 
And for a friend; what more, 
Thought I, could any ask? 


But He, Who knoweth all, , 
Knew I could never be content 
Without a task. 
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MISSISSIPPI CHIMES 
-By the Rey. H. Brent Schaeffer 


THE congregations of the smallest synod 
in the U. L. C. A. report encouraging 
activities during Lent and Easter. One 
particularly satisfying improvement was 
in the number of Week of Prayer serv- 
ices held by Women’s Missionary Societies 
and in the offerings received. Post-Easter 
Mission Study Classes are already in pro- 
cess in every parish. An organization of 
The Children of the Church is functioning 
in Jackson and organizations are being 
planned at Laurel and Burns. 


The outstanding recent event in the 
synod was the banquet given in honor of 
new members by Grace congregation, 
Laurel. Pastor John Sanders came to 
Laurel from the seminary last June and 
set his goal for 100 baptized members, an 
increase from 76. At the banquet he an- 
nounced 99 and another promised that 
evening. The property debt on Grace is 
being steadily reduced. An altar reredos 
has been made by one of the members and 
adds to the appearance of the chancel. 


Pastor O. M. Morgan at Burns reports 
improvements to church property in his 
parish. The church yard at Providence has 
been landscaped and shrubbery planted. 


Pastor E. B. Heidt continues sacrificial 
effort to meet the discouraging situation 
in the Louisville pastorate which has been 
so adversely affected through a resettle- 
ment project of the national government. 


Trinity, Jackson, reports benevolent 
budgets being met in full, a “top” enroll- 
ment in Sunday school, improvements to 
Sunday school rooms for social purposes, 
the gift by two members of handsome 
chancel hangings made by deaconesses in 
Eisenach, Germany, and an early prospect 
of a balanced budget (attention, United 
States!). 


Among the Lutheran diaspora of Mis- 
sissippi is Mr. A. H. Reu. He and his fam- 
ily reside in Hattiesburg. Their member- 
ship is with Grace Church, Laurel, thirty 
miles distant. He is the son of Professor 
Reu of the Wartburg Seminary and is 
superintendent of the Hercules Powder 
Company plant in Hattiesburg. Mr. Reu 
reports a number of Lutheran families re- 
cently moving into his city in connection 
with new silk mills started. 

The Missouri Synod pastors in this area 
are giving altar fellowship to U. L. C. A. 
members. The Missouri Synod pastor in 
Jackson presented one of the topics in a 
recent meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion and played the piano for the devo- 
tional hymn. An effort is being made to 
organize a Missouri congregation in 
Meridian. 


A few days before his death Dr. John 
Seibert wrote a letter of encouragement 
and concern in connection with the work 
in the state. 


The Synod and Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety will meet with Grace Church, Laurel, 
July 11-13. Adoption of a Six-year Pro- 
gram is contemplated. Special services 
will be held in the rural congregations the 
last week in July with the Rev. Carl B. 
Caughman, Cameron, S. C., and W. C. 
Boliek, Columbia, S. C., as special preachers. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


Tue Synod of West Virginia has had a 
pair of the most interesting Conferences. 
The Western Conference met with Pastor 
David E. Kinsler and his people at Park- 
ersburg and the Eastern Conference was 
held at Keyser with Pastor C. K. Spiggle 
and his congregation. Both were well at- 
tended and the discussions were of a most 
helpful and interesting nature. The West- 
ern Conference considered the great pro- 
gram of the Church, and the Eastern Con- 
ference studied the Person and Work of 
the Holy Ghost. The Rev. Carl R. Plack, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Huntington, 
W. Va., is the new president of the West- 
ern Conference, and the Rev. A. J. Jones 
was re-elected as president of the Eastern 
Conference. 


Our church at Parkersburg had a most 
interesting experience at this Lenten sea- 
son. Not only has there been a good in- 
gathering of members but the congrega- 
tion decreased its indebtedness from a lit- 
tle over $40,000 to $22,000. This burden 
has been a great handicap to the work, 
but with the impetus of this achievement, 
new and abiding interest has been estab- 
lished and this congregation, once almost 
lost to our U. L. C. A., looks forward to 
finer and better things. Pastor Kinsler has 
proved his ability to lead well. 


The Rev. I. Bruce Kauffman has taken 
charge of the pastorate at St. Clara, W. Va. 
Here is a rural congregation with an en- 
viable record for activity and for offerings 
to the benevolences of the Church. For 
some time there has been a struggle, but 
the new pastor believes that its old-time 
record can be re-established. Rural 
churches are a success when the effort is 
made. We have in this synod some of the 
finest opportunities for rural work of 
which we know. St. Clara is one of them. 


The regional convention of the Brother- 
hood of the Eastern Conference will be 
held in Grafton, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof 
pastor, on the afternoon and evening of 
June 18. A part of the program will be 
given over to the study of the purpose and 
work of the church council and how the 
Brotherhood may train its membership for 
leadership in the work of the local con- 
gregation. 


My good friend of many years, Dr. John 
F. Seibert, has passed from us. I knew 
him well when we were pastors in 
Nebraska, he at North Platte and I at 
West Point. We were associated as pres- 
ident and secretary of the synod, and it 
was under his regime that the synod be- 
gan its aggressive program in the estab- 
lishing of missions and the strengthening 
of the Church. From here he came to the 
larger sphere as a secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions, a place that he occupied 
with honor to himself and successful serv- 
ice to the Church. A worth-while life has 
been lived and a splendid example given. 
We were glad to note the interesting article 
in Tue LurueraN, by Pastor Hashinger of 
Morgantown, W. Va. The things of which 
he speaks will never be realized in the 
University of West Virginia until the 
Church understands that here is a real 
missionary project that involves some 
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ninety Lutheran students who are in at- 
tendance. The congregation there is in a 
financial plight and is in danger of losing 
its property, and that means that we shall 
not only lose the membership of the local 
church but will neglect these young peo- 
ple who need our Church to give them 
care and spiritual guidance during four 
critical years of new and precarious ex- 
periences. $3,000 as a loan would save this 
property that is situated almost in the 
center of the campus. Nothing more tragic 
could happen than the loss of this church. 

It is always gratifying to note the fine 
progress made by a congregation which 
one has served. Charleston, W. Va., has 
given the best account of its stewardship 
in 1938, in its history. It has had its largest 
increase in membership, and its financial 
report is of the best. Trinity has never, 
since its organization, failed to meet its 
benevolences in full. It cares for all its 
work in a businesslike manner and with 
a fine spirit of devotion. Dr. W. P. Cline 
and his people co-operate with each other 
and with the Master. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


Tue Luther League of the District of 
Southern California is \a lively, progres- 
sive organization. Their official publica- 
tion is 

The Loud Speaker 

And this is a sparkling production. The 
April issue is brimful of good news, good 
spirit, and good humor. The annual con- 
vention of the League will be held in the 
Hollywood Church, May 19-21. Miss 
Norma Dorn is chairman of the program 
committee. They will discuss the League 
motto: “Of the Church, By the Church, 
For the Church.” Practically every con- 
gregation in the district will have dele- 
gates at the convention. 

The local Publicity Committee for the 
twenty-second biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America to be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium of Long Beach, 
July 6-10, is broadcasting the news in 
great shape. The article in Ture LUTHERAN 
of April 19, by the chairman, George E. 
Steffens, entitled, “Westward Ho!” is in- 
triguing to Californians—doubtless, also, 
to many in the hinterland. The picture of 
the committee on pre-cenvention arrange- 
ments, with their eager, smiling faces, just 
makes one feel that they are anticipating 
a good time. They are expecting 500 dele- 
gates from California alone. And when the 
hosts from the North and the East arrive, 
where will they all be housed? Now, 
listen. Long Beach itself has numerous 
hotels, and many friendly homes; and 
when these are exhausted, there are will- 
ing “suburbs” of the convention city—be- 
sides these, Los Angeles (the Roaring 
Town), is close by with the Biltmore and 
Ambassador Hotels, and many others that 
are available—besides, auto camp sites. 

But pardon me, Mr. Editing Headliner, 
this remarkable convention will not be 
held in Los Angeles; the headquarters of 
the district is in Glendale, another en- 
terprising municipality, close by Los 
Angeles. And the time may come when 
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all this will be changed: it is hinted that 
the entire county of Los Angeles will some- 
time form one far-flung incorporated city, 
adopting the borough system of govern- 
ment. 

But we are not especially interested in 
city government just now. Mr. Steffens 
says a pertinent word when he speaks of 
bringing this convention to Southern Cali- 
fornia as “Blazing the trail heretofore 
shunned by the United Lutheran Church 
in America and all its affiliates.” 


Trail Blazing 


We are especially interested in the trail 
blazing. It may well be recalled at this 
time that the National Luther League was 
organized at Pittsburgh, October 30, 1895. 
Your correspondent was present as a dele- 
gate from the Miami Synod—the only rep- 
resentative from a district synod, as I re- 
call. We also sat in with the committee 
that framed the constitution, including the 
Article on Doctrinal Belief, as a bond of 
union. 

The following year, September 17, 1896, 
the Indiana-Kentucky League was organ- 
ized at Indianapolis, Ind., the first Inter- 
synodical League to be formed. Your cor- 
respondent, a General Synod man, was 
made president, and Dr. William J. Finck 
of Anderson, Ind., a General Council man, 
secretary. From there on, for more than 
twenty years, the Luther League continued 
to blaze trails, until, on November 14, 1918, 
in New York City, the three too long sep- 
arated Lutheran bodies merged into the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

May it not be long before the various 
national Luther Leagues—now separated 
through synodical disunion—may sit to- 
gether, and so blaze a trail for a wider 
Lutheran unity! God speed the day. 

If I am not a booster for California, I 
am nothing—that is, comparatively noth- 
ing. But not for California primarily; but 
for the rest of you, that you may have a 
sense of the advantages that await you 
when you come to see. It has been my 
policy through life to think well and to 
speak well of the locality in which I dwell 
—and this has been in various places, from 
sea to shining sea. 

Still with the League in mind: What a 
glorious thing it would be for the League 
to get behind the Lutheran Home for the 
Aged project in Southern California. Here 
is the ideal location, about five acres, in 
the enticing little city of Sierra Madre, 
adjoining Pasadena, fully paid for—as in- 
viting a climate as can be found anywhere 
in the state—in the entire United States, 
for that matter. The real promoter of the 
undertaking, Dr. Jesse W. Ball, is no 
longer with us. The aged, however, like 
the poor, we always have with us. The 
League could, the Lord directing, put such 
a project on its feet. 

St. Paul’s splendid church in Santa 
Monica is a product of the zeal of Dr. Ball. 
To carry to its fruition the splendid hope 
that filled his heart—a hope of good cheer 
and helpfulness for the aged and infirm— 
might well be made a major enterprise of 
the Synod of California, the Luther League, 
or of the entire United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

If I have spoken ill-advisedly, the judg- 
ment be on my own pate. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


In PirrspurcH May 7 the annual Lu- 
theran Choirs’ Conference was held, sixth 
in the series, again in St. John’s Church, 
North Side, Leonard L. Hess pastor. Thanks 
to the Rev. George J. Muller we have the 
program, from which we learn that the 
occasion was again a worthy one. Seven 
choirs participated: St. John’s, McKees- 
port; St. James, Mt. Oliver; Christ, Knox- 
ville; St. John’s, Carnegie; Gustavus 
Adolphus, Pittsburgh; Trinity, Latrobe; 
the Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh. 

The program, as we read it, had four 
outstanding features. First was the use of 
hymns; note their numbers in the Com- 
mon Service Book: 511; 8; 182; 113. Then 
the Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh, under 
the direction of G. Logan McElvany, sang 
the Gloria in Excelsis, Offertory, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei and Nune Dimittis. After the 
Chorus Choir had sung each part, the en- 
tire congregation repeated. This, the pro- 
gram notes state, was to accomplish 
“smoothness, good phrasing, proper ex- 
pression and good tempo.” Each parish 
choir participating sang an anthem, Bort- 
niansky, Bach, Parker, Noble, Stainer and 
Cesar Franck being the composers repre- 
sented. Then there was a demonstration 
of “How to Sing the Introits with Greg- 
orian Tones,” directed by Harold E. 
Schuneman. American Lutheran Church, 
Augustus Synod and United Lutheran 
Church were represented; the building 
used, the largest Lutheran auditorium in 
Pittsburgh we have been told, an A. L. C. 
church, 


A High School Chorus 


It would have been interesting had an- 
other choir been added to this program, 
a choir we heard May 1 in Butler on occa- 
sion of a Kiwanis conference, and a chorus 
that by quality of music and careful drill 
could easily take its place in any such 
program. It was a district meeting, and 
the largest this particular district has had 
for a long time. To entertain these 
Kiwanians, Richard Dryden presented the 
Butler High School Chorus in a program 
that except for a Kiwanian greeting and 
the school song was composed entirely of 
sacred numbers, three being compositions 
of F. Melius Christiansen, “O Sacred 
Head,” “Beautiful Saviour,’ “Lamb of 
God.” In addition the chorus sang Bur- 
leigh’s spiritual, “Were You There”; 
Brahe’s “Down Here”; the Latvian spir- 
itual, “My God and I,” by Sergei. Observe 
certain things. The occasion was a dinner 
conference of Kiwanis Clubs. The inclu- 
sion of a program of sacred music seemed 
out of the ordinary. Yet these boys and 
girls, about fifty, vested, sang seriously, 
understandingly. The soloists were charm- 
ing in their simplicity and sweetness. We 
wish church choirs could always approach 
the dignity and propriety of manner and 
mood in God’s house that this high school 
chorus brought into the Sterling Club. 
Consider the service to these young peo- 
ple of a leader who selects such music and 
gives them an appreciative drill in sing- 
ing such numbers. 


On the evening of May 8 we went up 
to a country church to another choir con- 
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ference, the second annual Festival of 
Church Choirs under the auspices of the 
Treble Clef Club of Fairview Township. 
This was held in the Fairview United Pres- 
byterian Church, two miles west of Petrolia. 
This was a very different kind of program, 
but again one decidedly worth while. In 
a beautiful church that many a city con- 
gregation would proudly advertise, packed 
to the doors, eight groups of singers, 
choruses, sextets, and duos, presented their 
offerings. Fairview, Chicora, Petrolia and 
Karns City were the localities represented. 
One Lutheran choir, from First Church, 
Chicora, the Rev. W. H. Marburger pas- 
tor, participated. Among the groups was 
the quartet representing the Youth Coun- 
cil from the Fourth District of the county. 

There is a very real appreciation for 
church music. It is growing. We can be 
appreciative of it. 


Inner Mission Roll Call 


The Inner Mission Society of Pittsburgh 
is now gathering up the loose threads of 
the annual Roll Call, held April 30. Fa- 
miliar though they be, it may not hurt to 
observe the activities of this Society: 
Family service. child care, institutional 
evangelism, prison evangelism, court work, 
employment service, hospital visiting, youth 
guidance, rehabilitation of homeless men, 
residence for young women, summer camp, 
radio evangelism, street services, big 
brothers, literature distribution. 

The Pittsburgh Society conducts its roll 
call after the usual method, relying upon 
the co-operation of the individual pastors 
and congregations to attempt a thorough 
home visitation and the receiving of mem- 
berships in the best possible sum the 
donors feel able to afford. Naturally there 
is a difference of opinion about what is a 
proper share. Two letters coming to the 
office reveal the poles of thought. One 
said: “Our church cannot do anything for 
Inner Missions this year.” The other, from 
a widow who earns her bread by cleaning 
and scrubbing, said: “I am sending a dol- 
lar as a special Easter love gift.” 

The literature was both usual and un- 
usual. As usual, Ralph Reichold drew the 
poster that was also the cover for the 
bulletins offered to the churches; also as 
usual Mr. Reichold caught an unusual idea 
timely now, the background of an illum- 
inated church with wide-swung door to- 
ward which the people “who live in the 
shadows” are turning their eyes. In the 
poster they had not yet come to the church 
steps; indeed some are not yet facing 
the lighted sanctuary. Yet the suggestion 
is effective as it is unique. We were sur- 
prised to read that The Inner Mission 
Worker has been published for twenty- 
five years; likely we have become too 
familiar with it as “usual.” But the un- 
usual feature was this year’s distribu- 
tion to 10,000 additional persons by mail, 
a decidedly valuable publicity move. 


Suggestive Services 

For particular reasons a few items caught 
our attention above others when reading 
this roll call issue of The Worker and be- 
coming acquainted again with the fine 
work of Superintendent Alex W. Stremel 
and his staff. For instance, there is Cotta 
Hall, a Christian residence for girls and 
young women away from home. During 
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1938 fifty-two girls were residents from 
twenty towns. Sixty weeks of free care 
were provided during periods of unem- 
ployment and sickness. 

In 1938 the employment department, 
though managed entirely by volunteer 
service of Miss Edith Stifel, placed 177 
persons. The well-selected illustrations. 
have one of a country lane, telling how 
the service of the Society reaches into 
country homes and out along the dirt roads 
as well as in the city streets and slums. 
Then there is the prison work. Last year 
Inner Mission workers visited prisons 317 
times, conducted 701 personal interviews 
and performed 629 personal services; 223 
religious services and Bible class meetings 
were held with a total of 38,913 persons 
in attendance. “There is never a slump 
in sin.” 

“Youth Guidance” bulks large these 
days. It is stimulating to realize that our 
Lutheran agencies are on their toes in this 
field, and in home situations of every type. 
Picture if you will a bewildered youth 
given the privilege of a kindly interview 
at the superintendent’s desk. Probably the 
lad has neither father nor mother to ad- 
vise. “What shall I do—about a job—about 
a place to stay—about my social life— 
about the church?” “Every problem is 
important to youth.” ’ 

More than four hundred homes are on 
the visiting lists, homes of poverty, need 
and discouragement, “where shadows 
hover constantly.” 

The final purpose of the Inner Mission, 
their literature said, is “the building of the 
church.” They illustrate. “A family group 
was gathered around the baptismal font in 
one of our Pittsburgh churches. Here they 
had come to give their children to the 
Lord in Holy Baptism. One by one the 
pastor blessed them with the sacred bless- 
ing—six in one family. Happy parents 
turned to their friends in gratitude. Four 
of their children, a grandson and the father 
of the grandson, had been placed within 
the shelter of the church.” 

“A similar picture was presented some 
weeks ago; in a town some distance from 
Pittsburgh eight children in one family 
were received into the church by the holy 
rite of baptism.” 

“Tt is from the church that followers of 
Jesus are to let their light shine into the 
shadows.” 


DR. AND MRS. MANIKAM IN 
CHICAGO 


By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


HERE Is a recipe that every ecclesiastical 
chef should have in his file. It may be 
captioned: “Religion at Its Best.” 

“Take religion like the Baptists; preach 
it like the Methodists; propagate it like the 
Congregationalists; pay for it like the 
Presbyterians; be proud of it like the 
Episcopalians; be positive as the Luther- 
ans; and be happy in it as the Negroes.” 
Dr. R. B. Manikam claims it as his own 
and yet, as far as we know, there is no 
copyright on it. 

The occasion of the uttterance was the 
big dinner at the Chicago Woman’s Club 
given Friday evening, May 5, in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. Rajah B. Manikam and Mrs. 
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O. A. Sardeson. Dr. A. G. Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod, presided, and looked 
rather smug between Mrs. Weng and Mrs. 
Manikam, who was beautifully costumed 
in her native formal. Others at the speak- 
ers’ table were Professor and Mrs. Bech- 
tolt, Mr. and Mrs. Sardeson, Dr. Manikam, 
Miss Edith Eykamp, Dr. Hazel E. Foster 
of the Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education, Mrs. Henry Schaeffer, and last, 
but not least, Dr. Mary E. Markley, who 
came all the way to introduce Dr. Foster. 

Dr. Weng graciously yielded the prin- 
cipal introductions to others, and the honor 
to introduce Dr. and Mrs. Manikam fell 
to Miss Eykamp, who conclusively proved 
that she was amply fitted to do justice to 
the English language which, we under- 
stand, she has so acceptably taught. 

Mrs. Manikam is full of honors in her 
own rights, as is her husband, and she 
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spoke in a very charming way, mentioning 
especially the work of the Christian women 
in her native land. Her native flower is 
the Lotus which she prefers to a lion or 
even an eagle. Mrs. Sardeson opened some 
windows rather widely and gave a clear 
vision of the personnel and some of the 
activities of the Madras Conference. Mrs. 
Sardeson made a very fine impression by 
her mastery of her subject and the clear 
way she had of presenting it. Dr. Manikam 
condensed the findings of the conference 
under five heads and presented them, in 
summary, in a very interesting way. One 
could not help but be impressed with the 
fact that the work of the church, the world 
over, has just begun; and with the further 
fact that the Christians of the younger 
churches are now conscious of their ma- 
jority, and seek helpers rather than direc- 
tors in the work. Mrs. Bechtolt was one 
of the most ardent workers for this pro- 
gram and yet, as Dr. Weng stated, she pre- 
ferred to remain in the background for 
the evening. Dr. Schaeffer, who was the 
active press agent, was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of temporary illness. 

Mrs. Bechtolt had her inning at the 
afternoon meeting, Sunday, the seventh, 
at Wicker Park Church where she pre- 
sided. Mrs. Sardeson and Mrs. Manikam 
again spoke, but it was here that Dr. 
Manikam gave the piece de resistance of 
his present visit. It was interesting to hear 
that his grandfather, the first convert of 
the higher classes, was one of the fruits 
of the work of the great Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg. Both Dr. and Mrs. Manikam 
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are the more direct fruits of the work of 
Father Heyer. “We are the dividends of 
your work in India, poor dividends (very 
modestly), but dividends we are,” insisted 
the speaker. 


Dr. Manikam Talks of “Chaos” 


One word expresses the state of the 
world today, said Dr. Manikam, and that 
word is “chaos.” As on a magic carpet, 
he took his hearers quickly over the globe, 
now small enough indeed, and showed be- 
yond a peradventure the whole chaotic 
mass. Again he insisted that the work of 
evangelization has merely begun. A start- 
ling statement was to the effect that here- 
after no American physician shall be al- 
lowed to practice in India. First it was 
“American trained,” then there were some 
who took training in England, but this 
subterfuge was soon discovered, and 

obviously until some recip- 

rocal agreement can be 
reached all American phy- 
sicians of the future shall 
be barred. Another point 
of retaliation is the owning 
of property by missions, 
due to the fact that, in 

California, natives of India 

are not allowed to own 

land. 
~ The term “Foreign Mis- 
sions” should be “scrapped” 

Dr. Manikam believes; for 

that matter “Home Mis- 

sions” also. There should 
be only World Christian 

Missions. If any missionary 

wishes to go to India to 

manage the native church, 

he better wait until he 
gets enough religion to go over and work 
with the church as a real Christian dis- 
ciple. Moreover, the church of India is 
ready to go to other countries, perhaps 
Africa, on a mission of evangelization. 
Why not? Their synod is the third largest 
in our United Lutheran Church and they 
average three hundred conversions every 
day of the year. 

Dr. Manikam is to have a conference 
with some of our congressmen, who, he 
believes, are “hard boiled”; then he goes 
to London and thence to Geneva, and 
hopes to be home by the middle of July. 
By the way, he and the little wife were 
celebrating their fifteenth wedding anni- 
versary and yet recently they had been 
separated for seventeen long and lone- 
some days. 


DR. J. ROY STROCK AT 
MADRAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Unfinished Task 

And this leads to my third point—the 
unfinished evangelistic task. Thanks be 
to God for the progress that has been 
achieved, but what a sobering challenge 
lies in the words of one of the reports, 
“There are more non-Christians in the 
world now than there were ten years ago. 
The increase in membership of the Chris- 
tian Church has not yet overtaken the 
increase in population.” Some areas have 
actually been closed to missionary en- 
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deavor, e.g., a Swedish Lutheran mission- 
ary delegate at Madras is one of those re- 
cently expelled from Turkestan. Revivals 
are now a common feature of important 
non-Christian religions. Organized oppo- 
sition to the Christian Church is more in 
evidence today than at any time within 
the past hundred years. Men and nations 
are seeking substitutes for God. Resources 
in missionaries and funds from the West 
are “relatively considerably less than they 
were a generation ago.” 

In view of all this, I was compelled at 
Madras to face certain questions of mis- 
sion policy and practice. Are our forces 
sufficiently mobile? In other words, are 
we using all available resources in areas 
where responsiveness to the Gospel is 
evident, or are we maintaining well-es- 
tablished work simply because it is es- 
tablished, irrespective of results? Are we 
sufficiently relying upon God, not depend- 
ing upon might or power or worldly meth- 
ods? Are we always ready for united 
planning and new ventures in co-opera- 
tion with a view to the conservation of 
the available resources? Are we placing 
evangelism and all that contributes to 
success therein in the very forefront of 
our programs? Have we faith enough to 
respond to urgent appeals for advance even 
though the resources of personnel and 
finance appear inadequate? Are we ob- 
jective and straightforward in our ap- 
peals to the home church, and are our 
appeals sufficiently challenging in the face 
of the unfinished evangelistic task both 
in the West and in the East? For myself, 
since Madras I am unable to accept com- 
placently the situation as I now see it. 


May the influence of Madras spread far 
and wide and may we realize both in the 
home Church and on the mission field that 
we are of those to whom much has been 
given and from whom much will be re- 
quired. 


“My soul, be thou silent unto God,” 
Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearkeneth.” 


THE LUTHERAN SOCIETY 
RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


Tue annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Society, Inc., was held at the Parish House 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 54th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York, May 8. 
The following officers were re-elected for 
the year 1939-1940: President, Henry G. 
Waltemade; vice-president, Herman F. 
Bellmer; treasurer, Fred G. Kraft; secre- 
tary, George W. Reuther; assistant secre- 
tary, F. Cornelius Wandmacher. 

The following members were elected to 
the Executive Committee for a three-year 
term: Gustav Zimmerman, Frederick H. 
Luhrs, and Edward G. Hildebrandt. 

Mr. Joseph W. Heimsoth, former pres- 
ident and chairman of the Membership 
Committee, announced that an intensive 
membership drive would be started. A 
keyman in every Lutheran Church in the 
Metropolitan area will be designated as a 
member of the committee. A Speakers’ 
Committee, headed by the officers, will 
speak before as many Brotherhoods, Men’s 
Clubs, and church councils as possible. 

Henry G. WALTEMADE, Pres. 
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AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED miles of travel brought 
us from Sioux City, Iowa, to Binghamton, 
N. Y., April 29 to assist in the celebration 
at the Church of the Redeemer April 30. 
It was just fifty years ago on May 4 since 
Dr. T. B. Roth, then the vigorous pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Utica, N. Y., brought 
his vested choir and others with him to 
the “Parlor City,” and in the Y. M. C. A. 
ushered into being the “Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Redeemer, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.,” under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

This birth of a new congregation was 
brought about by the late Dr. Joseph 
Stump, president of Northwestern Sem- 
inary, then pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Great Bend, Pa., fourteen miles southeast 
of Binghamton. He followed his people 
to the city, gathered them together, and 
invited Dr. Roth to form them into a con- 
gregation. 

The Rev. John P. Deck, then pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
became the first pastor. He entered upon 
the work with vigor, and greatly endeared 
himself to his little flock. But God took 
him, and the new congregation mourned 
his early homegoing at the age of thirty- 
four years. 

Other Pastors 


William F. Bacher, D.D., Elkhorn, Wis., 
a native of Greenville, Pa., after a brief 
pastorate at Emlenton, Pa., became the 
second pastor of Redeemer Church. He 
spent seven very fruitful years here—June 
1890 to June 1897. Under Dr. Bacher the 
congregation was incorporated, a corner 
site was secured, a churchly chapel erected, 
societies organized, new members added, 
and the church firmly planted. Dr. 
Bacher assisted in the organization of the 
New York and New England Synod in 
1902; and was its first president. 

Dr. Bacher was followed as pastor by 
the writer, who added seven more years 
to the congregation’s development. Dr. 
Bieber is a Pennsylvanian, served a three- 
year pastorate in Mt. Joy, Pa., and came 
to Binghamton in June 1897. During his 
pastorate the congregation became self- 
supporting and a $6,000 debt was liq- 
uidated. He organized Trinity Church, 
Elmira, and indirectly, Atonement, One- 
onta; and St. Paul’s, Great Bend, was sup- 
plied by him. A very happy pastorate was 
terminated when he became Eastern Field 
Missionary of the General Council in 1904. 

The Rev. Chrisenberry A. Ritchie, a 
native of the Southland, has been the pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church since June 1905. 
This is his first and only parish. During 
his thirty-five years’ pastorate many im- 
portant changes have been effected. A new 
site, on the city’s most prominent thor- 
oughfare, was secured, and a churchly 
temple erected upon it. Pastor Ritchie was 
instrumental in organizing congregations 
in Johnson City, Endicott, Ithaca, con- 
tinued work among the Slovaks; and or- 
ganized Prince of Peace in East Bingham- 
ton, the Rev. R. F. Ludwig pastor. The 
congregation has become a strong factor 
in the community and in the synod, and 
its energetic pastor, a leader. 

The congregation employs a capable 
parish worker in the verson of Miss Emily 
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Herr. It has extended its Bible school 
facilities and expects to erect a parish 
(education) house in the near future. 

Pastor Ritchie lives in a beautiful res- 
idence in the midst of artistic grounds in 
one of Binghamton’s fine suburbs. 

Redeemer has 759 baptized, 573 con- 
firmed and 341 communing members; and 
360 in three departments of the Sunday 
school. The church property is valued at 
$40,000, free of debt. 


The Festivities 


extended from April 30 to May 7. The 
writer was honored to preach the open- 
ing sermon to a large congregation. It 
was a joy to be greeted by the four living 
charter members still connected with the 
church (two or three others have moved 
away); by many of his former parishioners; 
and by others added during the past 
thirty-five years. We were home again. 
What fond recollections crowded upon us! 
Here I brought my bride in 1898. We again 
received warm welcomes from young and 
old. During our stay we were royally 
entertained in the Ritchie home, and cor- 
dially welcomed into other homes; and in 
the church, by all. The then children are 
now men and women, active in the church, 
in business, in social and in civic life. 
They proudly introduced me to their chil- 
dren and some even to their grandchildren. 
At the evening service, April 30, the Rev. 
N. E. Sutterlin preached an inspiring ser- 
mon. He is the pastor of St. Paul’s, John- 
son City, one of Redeemer’s daughter 
churches. Monday evening St. Paul’s 
showed colored films of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Tuesday evening witnessed a “Home- 
coming” jubilation and reception. The pas- 
tors of the daughter congregations were 
on hand and brought variety and spice to 
the occasion: C. E. Eichner, Holy Trinity, 
Elmira, organized 1899; N. E. Sutterlin, 
St. Paul’s, Johnson City, 1917; Paul J. 
Tritchler, Holy Nativity, Endicott, 1920; 
E. T. Horn, III, Lutheran Association, 
Ithaca, 1913; R. Ludwig, Prince of Peace, 
East Binghamton, 1939; and the writer. 
One of the laymen of the church ably pre- 
sided. There was music, fellowship, re- 
freshments. 

Wednesday evening the Missionary So- 
ciety and the church council, respectively, 
met in busy and happy sessions. 

Thursday evening witnessed the height 
of the week’s festivities. The feature of 
the occasion was the anniversary banquet 
—the kind which only the Redeemer 
women could produce. There were clerical, 
civic, industrial and service representatives 
—in the persons of the Rev. F. E. Lott, 
president of the Ministerial Association; 
M. H. Trent, Commissioner of City Wel- 
fare; J. R. Worch, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; H. Hand, secretary 
of the Lions’ Club; the writer, represent- 
ing the Board of American Missions, U. L. 
C. A. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York. 
Pastor Ritchie was toastmaster and Miss 
Emily Herr song leader. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the singing was the Anniversary 
Hymn composed by Mrs. G. W. Wharton 
(Camilla Ritchie). The addresses were of 
a high order and happiness reigned. 

Friday evening was given over to a 
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service of prayer‘and thanksgiving, and 
to motion pictures depicting the active 
work in the parish. 

Last but not least of the happy func- 
tions was the service Sunday, May 7, at 
which Pastor Bacher brought an inspiring 
message to a large congregation and was 
warmly welcomed by young and old. 

Pastor C. E, Eichner brought a peculiarly 
fitting closing message in the evening. 


IN NEW YORK ABOUT INDIA 
(Continued from page 2) 


and. the fears engendered by the certainty 
of death do not classify in their broad 
lines so far as race, language, and location 
upon the earth are concerned. In China, 
in Japan, in India, and to some extent at 
least in Africa, the missionaries who have 
gone into localities as individuals and have 
reported back to the constituencies that 
have sent them and presented reports of 
common needs and requirements to satisfy 
them that were in themselves demonstra- 
tions of the call for co-operation. We sug- 


gest that such exploits for the Kingdom of ~ 


God display what is sometimes known as 
common sense but which is at the same 
time a rather uncommon faith. This com- 
ment is derived from the observation of 
the women whom we met in New York and 
of whose activities we have received some 
information. 

We must not close this report without 
mentioning a fact that was under con- 
sideration by this particular Board of Gov- 
ernors but which is of concern to all 
the hospitals and medical centers in the 
mission fields in India, our own among 
them. During past decades the qualifica- 
tions for practicing medicine in India were 
not equivalent to those required for reg- 
istration as an M.D. in America. The 
initials L. M. P. (Licensed Medical Prac- 
titioner) indicated a partially completed 
medical training. A recent law has been 
given application in India, for which the 
letters M. B. B. S. are the symbol. This 
calls for two more years of work in order 
to have the standard that will admit to 
medical practice in India. This means for 
an institution like Vellore an extension of 
its curriculum, of its equipment, of its 
facilities of instruction, and other in- 
cidentals, the necessity of acquiring a 
large sum of money. What must be done 
for this institution is set forth in the fol- 
lowing statement, which is the final para- 
graph on the program of the dinner: 

“Now the decree has gone forth—the 
school must be raised to a college 
standard of M. B. B. S. equivalent 
to our M. D. and that by 1942 at latest. 

This will require 250 more beds— 

$250,000.—10 more endowed professor- 

ships, $25,000 each—$250,000.—Re- 

search, Public Health Roadside Work, 

$150,000—Medicine, $50,000, or a total 

of $700,000 endowment with $300,000 

for extra buildings and equipment.” 
The institution has accepted the challenge 
and proposes to supply the necessary 
equipment. Members of the missionary 
societies of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and through them the congre- 
gations of our U. L. C. A., will be directly 
apprised of this call and will be asked to 
co-operate in its answer. 
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LUTHERANS AT SILVER BAY 


THE United Lutheran Synod of New York 
has been developing its summer program 
of Parish Education and has been giving 
special emphasis to its program of leader- 
ship education. The Lutheran Summer 
School for Church Workers at Silver Bay- 
on-Lake George has been one of the out- 
standing pieces of work undertaken by the 
synod. This year the school will be held 
July 29 to August 4, at this same beautiful 
spot in the heart of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, on the shores of Lake George, ninety 
miles north of Albany. 


Outstanding Program 


An outstanding program has been de- 
veloped, emphasizing the matter of the 
Christian in “The World of Tomorrow.” 
A series of six courses includes a course 
for Sunday School Workers on “Guiding 
Children in Christian Growth”; a course 
on “The Lutheran Church in America 
Today”—for general church workers; “Mis- 
sionary Education in the Church”—for 
members of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and other workers; “Methods and 
Materials in Educating Adults’—a course 
on adult education for workers and of- 
ficers in the church; a course on “Christian 
Evangelism’—or building up our enroll- 
ment—for workers in all the organizations 
of the church; and a special course de- 
signed for Intermediates and Seniors on 
“Understanding Ourselves.” 

In addition there will be Workers’ Con- 
ferences of a practical nature for workers 
in the various departments of the church. 
Sister Anna Ebert, Directing Sister of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse, will lead a con- 
ference on “Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Work.” This is the first time in 
the history of the school that a special con- 
ference has been held on this very practical 
and timely subject. Dr. Walton H. Greever, 
secretary of the U. L. C. A., and Editor 
Theodore K. Finck of the Parish and 
Church School Board, will co-operate in 
leading the Pastors’ and Laymen’s Con- 
ference. Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, will lead the Luther, League hour, 
while Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Ph.D., syn- 
odical secretary of The Children of the 
Church, and Dr. Paul C. White, secretary 
for Religious Education of the synod, as- 
sisted by Editor Finck will lead the daily 
synodical conference. The Mission Study 
Group will be led by Mrs. W. F. Morehead, 
executive secretary of the Education De- 
partment, Women’s Missionary Society, 
U. L. C. A.. and Miss Elvira M. Strunk, 
missionary to China. 

Music directors and leaders will be 
helped by a special opportunity to study 
“Music in the Church,” which will be led 
by the Rev. George C. Ackerly, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., newly elected president of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 


Special Features 
The program will include a vital week- 
end conference sponsored by the Eastern 
District of the New York State Luther 
League. The theme for this conference, 
lasting Saturday and Sunday, is “Youth 
Faces Tomorrow.” Among the leaders who 
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will co-operate in this program will be 
Sister Anna Ebert, Dr. Kinports, and the 
Rev. R. F. Auman, who is to serve as 
chaplain of the school. 

The Fellowship Program will include all 
outdoor sports, such as, swimming, boating, 
tennis, fishing, mountain hiking, golfing, 
baseball, etc. 


Sunday School Convention 


In connection with the school, the second 
biennial Sunday School Convention of the 
Synod will be held at Silver Bay, beginning 
Saturday afternoon, July 29, and con- 
tinuing in session until Monday afternoon, 
August 1, when it merges its program with 
the program of the entire school. Co- 
operating in making this convention one 
never to be forgotten will be Editor Finck, 
Missionary Strunk, Pastor Keller, Judge 
James Henninger of Allentown, Pa., and 
others. It is hoped that this program will 
be helpful in aiding congregations to re- 
vitalize their teaching program. 


What to Do 


Set aside the days from July 29 to 
August 4 for Silver Bay and plan to come 
to this beauty spot for an inspiring ex- 
perience. Lutheran workers and their 
friends are heartily urged to take ad- 
vantage of this rich opportunity. For fur- 
ther information write Dr. Paul C. White, 
39 East 35th Street, New York, N. Y., who 
serves as dean of the school. 


OHIO CAMP FOR GIRLS 


' A LutTHeran Girts’ Camp will be a new 
division of the Annual Chautauqua Lu- 
theran Assembly when it convenes at 
Miami Valley Chautauqua near Franklin 
June 11 to 15. The camp will open June 7 
and continue throughout the Assembly 
period, enrolling girls between the ages 
of 12 and 16. Miss Hulda Sallee of the In- 
ternational Girls’ Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., will be the camp director. She will 
be assisted by Sister Marie Frease of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Dayton 
and teachers from the Dayton High 
Schools. 

The Assembly Committee is advertising 
“a million dollar vacation” for $7.50. The 
names of some of the leaders and speakers 
make this slogan sound reasonable. The 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, director of pro- 
motion of the United Lutheran Church; 
Dr. Carroll J. Rockey of Detroit, Mich.; 
Dr. Barbara DeRemer, missionary from 
India; Miss Ruth Juram, member of the 
educational department of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and many others will 
provide able leadership. 


The Luther Leagues of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod are planning to conduct a camp, 
August 11-13 at the Pueblo “Y” camp 
grounds near Rye, Colo. This camp is 
located right in the Rocky Mountains in a 
setting of natural beauty. 

The camp officers for this year are: 
Director, the Rev. W. C. Conradi; rec- 
reation, Mr. David Weaver; program, Miss 
Florence Gerlach; registrar, Mr. Charles 
Veysey; chaplain, R. B. Wolf, D.D. 
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SEMINARY AUXILIARY 
FORMED 


AT A meeting held in the Krauth Memo- 
rial Library April 17, 1939, which was at- 
tended by some eighty-five women rep- 
resenting the nearby churches of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, a decision was 
made to form a Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia. The plan, which first originated 
in the minds of a few women of the church, 
was encouraged by the Board of Directors 
of the seminary. Mrs. Luther D. Reed 
presided at the meeting, and the discus- 
sion showed the women’s interest in the 
needs of the seminary, the housekeeping 
problems of the dormitories, and the social 
life of the student body. 

Temporary officers were elected with 
Mrs. John W. Richards as president, and 
committees were appointed to plan the 
basis of a permanent organization. This 
will be effected at a meeting to be held 
Friday, June 2, at 2.00 P. M., in the chapel 
at the seminary. All who wish to join at 
that time will have the opportunity to 
enroll as charter members. Women 
throughout the Ministerium are invited to 
be present, and it is hoped that the ma- 
jority of congregations will be repre- 
sented. 

Epna O. Cousins, 
Secretary pro tem. 


PARISH EVANGELISM 
(Continued from page 5) 


to reclaim indifferent, “wandering,” 
disaffected members of the congrega- 
tion, and also to stimulate Christian 
living and church attendance on the 
part of the whole congregation—a 
special effort to dramatize the parish’s 
normal year-round efforts in this 
field (Suggestions to be available 
from Board of Social Missions, on 
request.) 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES TO BE 
AVAILABLE FROM BOARD OF 
SOCIAL MISSIONS 


1. Series of four pamphlets on evan- 
gelism, for pastors. (See “A” above) 

2. Suggestions for community religious 
survey; also supplies. (B-1) 


3. Cards to list prospects. (A—‘“First 
Chapter”) 

4, Cards for use in signing up “lay evan- 
gelists.” (B-2b) 


5. Cards for use in signing up the newly 
won. (B-3b) 

6. Instruction pamphlet for “lay evan- 
gelists.” 

7, Outline and suggestions for preaching- 
teaching mission. (B-4b) 

8. Suggestions for Harvest Festival ob- 
servance. (B-2a) 

9. Parish Bulletin folder (inside pages 
blank) for use October 22. 

10. Mailing card to be returned to Board 
week of December 17, reporting the 
pastor’s experience with the plan; re- 
sults that came from it; comments, 
criticisms, suggestions for next year. 
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GETTYSBURG ENLARGES FACULTY 


Drs. Wentz, Rasmussen and Heim Elected to Chairs at the Seminary 


GettyssurG Theological Seminary closed 
its one hundred thirteenth year under 
very happy and promising auspices. The 
closing week marked the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors, 
the thirteenth annual Sem- 
inary Week, which called to- 
gether more than three hun- 
dred of the seminary’s alumni 
and friends; and the grad- 
uating service, which was 
held in St. James Church 
Friday evening, May 12. 

Much interest and im- 
portance centered in th,e 
meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Among the im- 
portant items of business 
transacted were the follow- 
ing: 

The election of the Rev. 
Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Ph.D., D.D., as the successor 
to President John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., 
who will retire from the leadership of the 
seminary in 1940. Dr. Wentz’s incumbency 
is to begin August 1, 1940. That he is-ad- 
mirably endowed to succeed Dr. Aberly is 
recognized by all. He will enter upon his 
labors at a time which marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of service and useful- 
ness which have attended this venerable 
theological institution throughout its long 
history. 

The Board was officially notified that 
the Rev. Professor 
Ralph D, Heim, 
Ph.D., had ac- 
cepted the call to 
the chair of Eng- 
lish Bible and Re- 
ligious Education; 
also that Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., 
had accepted the 
call to the chair of 
the Art of Preach- 
ing. By and with 
Dr. Rasmussen’s 
consent, the Board 
voted unanimously to transfer him from 
this chair to the Chair of Systematic The- 
ology. He will spend a year in fitting him- 
self thoroughly for the assumption of his 
duties. The Board granted him a liberal 
stipend for a year’s study abroad, chiefly 
in Sweden. 

Under the advice of the physician, the 
Rev. Prof. Raymond T, Stamm, Ph.D., was 
granted further leave of absence. Though 
the doctor confidently believes that Dr. 
Stamm will be ready to assume his teach- 
ing duties by next spring, the Board voted 
to grant him the full year’s leave of 
absence. Satisfactory arrangements are 
being made to care for the work of his 
department. 

The Board voted to erect two new houses 
on the campus, to be used primarily as 
homes for professors emeriti, during the 
coming year. A building committee will 
employ an architect and proceed in the 
making of a careful study as to the future 
developments of the campus with a view 
to locating these dwellings with due re- 
gard to the needs of the institution as 
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they are now apparent. These homes have 

been made possible by annuities given by 

Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman and Dr. Luther 

DeYoe, and are to be named memorial 
homes in honor of their 
donors. 

Receipts from the Cron- 
hardt Fund have yielded 
sufficient funds for the erec- 
tion of the Luther Statue re- 
quired by the will of the 
testator, Charles Cronhardt, 
and to inaugurate both trav- 
eling and resident fellow- 

- ships. The assets of the sem- 
inary total almost a million 
and a third dollars, and the 
institution operates on an 
annual budget of almost 
$50,000. 

The student enrollment for 
the year closing was as fol- 
lows: Seniors, 21; middlers, 

.23;. juniors, 18; graduate students, 29; a 
total of 91 men. The Seminary: A: Cap- 
pella Chorus was conducted as success- 
fully this year as in the three former years, 
under the capable direction of the Rev. 
Parker B. Wagnild, and was enthusias- 
tically received throughout a wide itin- 
erary of engagements. The chorus will be 
continued during the coming year. The 
baccalaureate sermon was delivered by the 

Rev. Lloyd M. Keller, Baltimore, Md. 

The roster of speakers during Seminary 
Week maintained the uniformly inspiring 
and edifying standards reached in former 
years. Dr. A. M. Palmer, president of Chi- 
cago Seminary, delivered the lectures on 
“Effective Preaching” on the Zimmerman 
Foundation; Dr. George W. Richards, pres- 
ident of the Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary at Lancaster, Pa., delivered three 
biographical lectures on “Athanasius,” 
“Martin Luther,” and “John Wesley.” Prof. 
Conrad Bergendoff, professor of Systematic 
Theology in Augustana Seminary and pres- 
ident of that institution, delivered the 
Augsburg Confession lecture, taking the 
Seventh Article for his thesis. Dr. Rajah 
B. Manikam, member and leader of one of 
the two post-Madras teams from “the 
younger churches,’ touring the United 
States and Canada, delivered three bril- 
liant, illuminat- 
ing and challeng- 
ing lectures in- 
terpretative of 
the developing 
conditions in the 
Orient, especially 
in India, and the 
repercussions 
those develop- 
ments are likely 
to have on the 
West, especially 
the churches of 
the West. Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, of 
the seminary fac- 
ulty, gave both a practical and a prophetic 
evaluation of Madras to his large audience. 
Dr. Donald G. Miller, formerly a member 
of the faculty of Biblical Seminary, who 
was an instructer in Gettysburg Seminary 
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last year, at the request of the faculty, 
gave the assembly a very aceptable Bible 
study hour. 
j Norman 8S. Worr, 
Secretary of the Board. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE ninety-fourth annual commencement 
of Hamma Divinity School was held May 
21 in the Fourth Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 
of the U. L. C. A., was the special guest 
preacher. Degrees and certificates of grad- 
uation were conferred upon eight mem- 
bers of the class of ’39, by President R. E. 
Tulloss. Dean L. H. Larimer presented 
the class. The following make up the class: 
Donald F. Alber, Cleveland, Ohio; Edwin 
J. Detmer, Milton, Ky., called to Christ 
Church, Evansville, Ind., and ordained at 
the recent meeting of the Indiana Synod; 
D. A. Flesner, Golden, Ill., recipient of 
the Tressler University Scholarship grant- 
ing the privilege of a year’s additional 
study in a German university; Robert L. 
Meister, Cincinnati, Ohio, the only mem- 
ber of the senior class who is a son of a 
minister; Myrton A. Packer, Springfield, 
Ohio; Paul E. Plasterer, Wooster, Ohio, 
called to the First Church, Marysville, 
Ohio; Albert G. Schofer, Utica, N. Y.; and 
J. Alfred Updegraff, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Through the generous gift of a friend, 
a member of the Wittenberg Board of 
Directors, a new library and reading room 
has been provided in Keller Hall. Stand- 
ard library equipment of the best grade 
make the room very comfortable and con- 
venient. This fills a long-felt need, and is 
a great assistance to both faculty and stu- 
dents. All appreciate the thoughtfulness 
and generosity of the gift. All standard 
reference theological books have been made 
available at once. 

The blessings of God in medical science 
have again triumphed. Seminarian Michael 
Ondov, injured November 5, 1937, in an 
automobile accident, has been fitted with 
braces which will enable him to walk 
again, and revive the vision of service in 
God’s kingdom as one of His ministers. 
These braces along with the care the hos- 
pital could offer have been possible through 
the generous gifts of friends who have 
given over $3,000 to the fund for his bene- 
fit. For those seventeen months Mike lay 
in bed, paralyzed in the lower limbs, and 
for a while there was a question whether 
he would live, and if so, if he could ever 
get up. Undaunted faith and courage never 
moved from his heart, and Mike’s per- 
sonality has won for him scores of friends 
in the city of Mansfield, where he has 
been confined. Faith has its anwer. 

April 27 approximately forty college stu- 
dents interested in the Christian ministry 
were guests of the seminary faculty and 
students at the annual theological ban- 
quet. The special speaker of the evening 
was the Rev. E. S. Spees of Norwood, Ohio, 
whose theme was, “As I See the Ministry.” 
There can be no doubt that these yearly 
affairs serve to bring seminary men closer 
in acquaintance with men of the college 
contemplating a career in the seminary 
and ministry, and to tell them that the 
seminary is interested in them. 

Ricuarp L. Smiru. 
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HARTWI CK SEMINARY 
COMMENCEMENT 


Tue one hundred forty-second year of 
Hartwick Seminary was completed by the 
commencement held May 10 in St. John’s 
Church, 81 Christopher Street, New York, 
the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer pastor. 

J. George F. Blaesi, D.D., pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, and president 
of the Board of Trustees, conducted the 
services and addressed the class. A brief 
address was also made by Mr. Joseph M. 
Lotsch, vice-president. The Scripture Les- 
son was read by T. G. Hartwig, D.D. The 
commencement sermon was delivered by 
Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., who used as his 
text, “What hast thou in thy house?” 
II Kings 4: 2. ‘Prayers were offered by 
Pastors E. J. Mollenauer and Paul Y. Liv- 
ingston, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Prof. A. E. Deitz, D.D., teacher 
of Dogmatics and New Testament Ex- 
egesis. 

The special music consisted of an anthem, 
“Springs in the Desert,” sung by the choir 
and quartet of St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, under 
the direction of Mr. George Grant. A 
cello selection, from Valentini, was played 
by the Rev. Hans Dressel; and a hymn, 
“Bternal Love,” from “Lutheran Lyrics,’ 
set to music by George F. Saunders, a 
member of the senior class, was sung by 
Messrs. Henry, Saunders, Wilson, and 
Vierling. 

Certificates of courses completed were 
given to Mr. John A. Grabow, New York, 
and Kenneth W. Bennett, assistant pastor 
of Bethlehem Lutheran and Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Diplomas were awarded to Mr. Paul E. 
Henry of Harrisburg, Pa., and George F. 
Saunders of New York. 

The postgraduate degree of B.D. was 
bestowed by the secretary of the faculty, 
Prof. W. H. Bruce Carney, D.D., Ph.D., 
upon the following pastors: 

The Rev. Emanuel Carlsen, pastor, Sec- 
ond Norwegian Free Church, Brooklyn. 
Thesis: “The Doctrine of Faith in the 
Synoptic Gospels.” 

Paul Eugene Henry, pastor-elect, Christ 
Lutheran Church, Union, N. J. Thesis: 
“Clerical Vestments.” 

The Rev. Fred McLaughlin, pastor, St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Ozone Park, 
N. Y. Thesis: “The Worship Forms of the 
Deuteronomic Code.” 

The Rev. Kenneth R. Torvik, pastor, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, Portland, 
Me. Thesis: “The Doctrine of Sin.” 

The Rev. Clayton G. van Deusen, pastor, 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Guilderland 
Center, N. Y. Thesis: “The Nature of the 
Resurrection Body.” 

The Rev. Dayton G. van Deusen, pastor, 
Minden Pastorate, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Thesis: “The Value of the Greek New 
Testament to the Modern Preacher.” 

The Rev. Norman A. Wilson, assistant 
pastor, Kenilworth Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn. Thesis: “The Resurrection of Christ.” 

The Rev. Everett F. Wright, pastor, Lu- 
theran Church, Raymertown, N. Y. Thesis: 
“The First One Hundred Years of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Raymer- 
town.” 

The opening of the fall session was an- 
nounced for September 18, 1939. 

W. H. B. Carney. 
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Fully Accredited 


A CHOIR CONFERENCE 


Sixth Annual Choir Conference Meets in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A ventTuRE of faith in 1933, each year 
has seen a continued interest in the con- 
ferences on Church Music held in the 
Pittsburgh area. The latest was a confer- 
ence held on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 7, in St. John’s Church on the North 
Side. Hearers and singers came from as 
far afield as Erie, East Liverpool, Johns- 
town and the Greensburg district. The 
attendance was over 400 persons. 

The Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh, with 
one hundred voices, under the leadership 
of G. Logan McElvany, prepared the Gloria 
in Excelsis, Offertory, Sanctus, Agnus Dei 
and Nunc Dimittis in “speech rhythm,” 
striving for smoothness, proper phrasing, 
good expression and tempo. After the choir 
had sung each part, it was repeated by 
the rest of the congregation assembled. 
This purpose of improving the singing of 
The Service has been a major feature for 
several years and the benefits to the con- 
gregations and choirs have been worth 
the effort. 

The second part of the program was 
given to an explanation and demonstra- 
tion of the use of the Gregorian Psalm 
tones for the singing of the Introits. The 
choir of Grace Church, North Side, under 
the leadership of Harold Schuneman, sang 
three Introits. There is a revival of inter- 
est and use of the Gregorian setting for the 
Introits in many places. It is particularly 
fitting that such revived use of the Plain 
Song melodies should take a new lease on 
life in Pittsburgh. The Reed and Archer 
“Choral Service” saw light and life in 
Pittsburgh in 1901. After thirty-eight 
years the flickering torch is brightening 
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in the same place. 

The third portion of the program was 
given to the singing of selected anthems. 
These anthems and choirs were: 

1. Loa Voice to Heaven Sounding, 
Bortniansky 
St. John’s, McKeesport. William E. 
Slaugh, Director 
2. O Sacred Head Now Wounded......Bach 
St. James, Mt. Oliver. Milton Dixon, 


Director 
38. Bow Down Thine Ear..........0.....4 Parker 
Christ, Knoxville. Grace Grotefend, 
Director 
4. Comie Blessed’ Deathiic.c..c.sc..-cc-c-+----00 Bach 


St. John’s, Carnegie. 
McElvany, Director 


5. Souls of the Righteous................. Noble 
Gustavus Adolphus. Alma Lind, 
Director 
6. God So Loved the World.............. Stainer 


Trinity, Latrobe. Alma Lind, 
Mathews, Director 
Tan el hem o0th Me salin gveteccdssad Cesar Franck 
The Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh. 
G. L. McElvany, Director 


The Committee 


Pastors George J. Muller, Frederick O. 
Schuh, David Schultz, Paul F. Obenauf, 
and John E. Nelson. 

The Conference was promoted by the 
above committee of the Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association of Pittsburgh, which in- 
cludes the Augustana, American Lutheran 
and United Lutheran Churches. 

The objectives of the conferences dur- 
ing the past six years have been: 1. Better 
choir leadership for congregational wor- 
ship through the Liturgy. 2. Better an- 
thems and better singing. 3. A more fre- 
guent use and deeper appreciation of the 
Chorales found in our hymnals. 
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PARISH WORKERS’ CON- 
FERENCE 


THE Parish Workers of churches in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Synod of 
Central Pennsylvania and the Maryland 
Synod held their annual conference at the 
Mary J. Drexel Home and Motherhouse, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently. Miss Frances 
Heffner of Rosemont Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., presided. The theme was taken from 
a familiar hymn— 

“Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 

In living echoes of Thy tone; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone.” 

The devotional periods were led by 
Sister Anna Cressman, Sister Grace Lauer 
and Sister Anna Ebert. 

The first speaker was Foster U. Gift, 
D.D., of Baltimore, Md., who spoke on 
“Safeguards.” He urged the need of safe- 
guarding health in Christian work, and 
stressed the need of safeguarding the spir- 
itual life and learning the art of coun- 
seling. 

The Rev. August Fischer conducted 
Vespers, after which Miss K. Marie Jensen 
gave a very interesting talk on Liberia, 
showing exhibits from that Mission Field. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


For Your 1939 Vacation 
June 23-30 
July 3-10 

July 10-21 

July 15-22 

July 24-31 

July 24-Aug. 14 
July 29-Aug. 14 


At Your Request, we will send detailed 
information in an illustrated folder. 


Girls’ Conference 
Missionary Conference 
Religious Education Conf. 
United Presbyterian Conf. 
Christian Endeavor Conf. 
Westminster Choir School 
General Conference 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
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On Thursday the Rev. Theodore K. 
Finck gave an address on “The Children 
of the Church,” in which he outlined the 
program of literature now being produced 
for the children. 

The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Director 
of Promotion in the United Lutheran 
Church, spoke on “The Church’s Plan of 
Promotion.” 

During the convention the members of 
the Conference were taken on a tour 
through the buildings of the Mary J. 
Drexel Home and Motherhouse, the 
Lankenau School and the Lankenau Hos- 
pital. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Sister Bertha Schwanewede; vice- 
president, Miss Bertha A. L. Weber; secre- 
tary, Miss Katherine M. Becker; treas- 
urer, Miss Florence M. Hines. 

Guapys Peterson, Reporter. 
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APPROXIMATELY six hundred prospective 
students were guests of Gettysburg Col- 
lege for the annual sub-freshman day Sat- 
urday, May 6. The day, which was de- 
voted to the entertainment of the men 
and women who are planning to enter col- 
lege, began with a tour of the campus, 
departmental demonstrations, and confer- 
ences with professors and administrators 
in their offices. An address by President 
H. W. A. Hanson in Brua Chapel and a 
buffet luncheon in the Plank Gymnasium 
were followed in the afternoon by athletic 
events, a reception and tea at the Women’s 
Division, and in the evening by a play 
presented by the Owl and Nightingale 
Dramatic Club. 

May 13 Gettysburg College again had 
the privilege and pleasure of being host 
to the mothers of many of its students. 
After a reception for the mothers at the 
campus White House by Mrs. Hanson, the 
annual collation took place in the gym- 
nasium, at which time there were greet- 
ings by Dr. Hanson and also by student 
speakers. Sunday morning there was an 
academic procession to Brua Chapel, 
where Dr. Hanson spoke inspiringly to 
the group. 

The baccalaureate sermon June 4 will 
be preached by Dr. Zebarney Thorne Phil- 
lips, chaplain of the United States Senate. 
Monday, June 5, Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
vice-president of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
will deliver the commencement address. 
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80TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Wilmington, N. C., 
the Rev. Walter B. Freed pastor, cele- 
brated its eightieth anniversary, April 
23-26. 

The services were so planned as to touch 
all phases of church life. The eightieth 
anniversary celebration began with a serv- 
ice Sunday morning, April 23. Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and a member of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, preached the sermon. Dr. Edwin 
F. Keever, pastor emeritus of St. Paul’s; 
the Rev. Carl Fisher, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wilmington; and the pastor 
of St. Paul’s had a part in the service. 
Sunday evening, the Lenoir Rhyne College 
A Cappella Choir presented a concert of 
sacred music to an overflow congregation. 

Monday evening was Synodical Night. 
The Rev. C. E. Fritz, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, Greensboro, and pres- 
ident of the Eastern Conference, preached 
the sermon. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the North Carolina Synod, brought the 
greetings of the synod. 

Tuesday evening was Community Night, 
with representatives from various Prot- 
estant communions in Wilmington taking 
part. Dr. A. D. P. Gilmour, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, preached the 
sermon, and Dr. A. J. Barton, pastor of 
Temple Baptist Church, the Rev. W. A. 
Cade, presiding elder of the Methodist 
Church; the Rev. James Lossen, pastor of 
the First Christian Church; and the Rev. 
Mortimer Glover, rector of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, participated in the 
service. 

The anniversary celebration ended 
Wednesday evening, April 26, with a 
musical. Organ recitals were presented by 
Miss Emma Gade Hutaff and William Rob- 
ertson, organist and choirmaster of St. 
James Episcopal Church. Between these 
two recitals, Miss Wilhelmina Schutt 
played a violin solo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Eliza Schulken, organist at St. Paul’s. 

St. Paul’s Church has had an eventful 
history. A Lutheran congregation was or- 
ganized in Wilmington May 31, 1858, in 
the Presbyterian Church on South Front 
Street, and called the Rev. John H. 
Mengert from Evansville, Ind., as its first 
pastor. At a meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church January 6, 1859, the first church 
council was elected. March 27 of that year 
a constitution was adopted and seventy- 
two members signed it as charter mem- 
bers. From that time until early in 1861 
the newly formed congregation held serv- 
ices in St. James Episcopal session house. 

September 6, 1859, the cornerstone for 
the church at Sixth and Market Streets 
was laid. St. Paul’s Church was about 
completed in the spring of 1861, when work 
was stopped because of the War between the 
States. Nothing was done toward com- 
pleting the building during the war. In 
1865, when Fort Fisher fell, and when 
Wilmington was occupied by Federal 
troops, the partially completed St. Paul’s 
Church was used to quarter soldiers. Dur- 
ing this time the church was badly dam- 
aged, the pews were burned, the walls 
marred; so that for a time after the war 
it appeared as though the Lutheran con- 
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gregation in Wilmington would abandon 
all hope of having a church. However, 
in the years that followed, with great 
courage and much sacrifice on the part of 
the members the building was restored, all 
_ damages repaired, and August 22, 1869, 
' just ten years after the work of construc- 
tion was begun, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
was completed and dedicated. 

In 1907 St. Paul’s Church was enlarged 
to its present structure, and in 1937 the 
entire interior of the auditorium was ren- 
ovated, and stands today as a fitting memo- 
rial to the spirit of its founders. 

During its eighty years of existence, St. 
Paul’s congregation has had ten pastors: 
John H. Mengert, J. E. Bernheim, D.D., 
F. W. E. Peschau, D.D., Karl Boldt, D.D., 
A. G. Voigt, D.D., W. H. Snyder, D.D., 
Frederick B. Clausen, D.D., John C. 
Seegers, D.D., Edwin F. Keever, D.D., pas- 
tor emeritus, and Walter B. Freed, the 
present pastor. 

There are eight members of the con- 
gregation who are eighty years old or 
older: Mrs. P. N. Fick, Mrs. Beta Gla- 
meyer, Mrs. Thomas Lossen, W. F. Koch, 
Mrs. Anna Martens, Mrs. L. M. Olden- 
buttel, Mrs. Mary Schulken, and Mrs. 
A. D. Wessell. Special recognition was 
given these members during the anniver- 
sary. 


DEDICATION OF CHURCH 
AT HICKORY, N. C. 


IMPRESSIVE services were held April 30 
at New Jerusalem Lutheran Church, south 
of Hickory, N. C., the Rev. C. E. Lutz pas- 
tor, when the handsome new brick veneer 
church was dedicated. Large crowds at- 
tended both morning and afternoon serv- 
ices. 

The Dedication Service was held at 
eleven o'clock, at which time Dr. J. L. 
Morgan of Salisbury, president of the 
North Carolina Synod, delivered a force- 
ful sermon, using as his text I Cor. 3: 16 
and 17, “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which tem- 
ple ye are.” “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
was sung by a chorus of girls. Special 
anthems were a feature of all services. 

During the noon hour a picnic lunch 
was spread on the church lawn. A huge 
birthday cake, beautifully decorated with 
candles, was presented to Dr. C. L. Miller 
of Fayetteville, since it was his birthday 
and he was the organizer of New Jeru- 
salem Church. 

In the afternoon devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. D. Mauney of Hick- 
ory. The history of the church was read 
by H. P. Lutz. Fifteen of the twenty-nine 
charter members were present. Greetings 
were brought by the former pastors pres- 
ent: Dr. C. L. Miller, Fayetteville; the Rev. 
J. D. Mauney, Hickory; the Rev. V. L. 
Fulmer, Newberry, S. C.; the Rev. W. G. 
Cobb, Cherryville; the Rev. H. P. Barringer, 
Crouse. The Rev. S. L. Sox of Hickory 
spoke in memory of his father, Dr. E. J. 
Sox, who was supply pastor at two dif- 
ferent times and the only minister of this 
congregation who is deceased. Dr. F. G. 
Morgan, professor of Bible at Lenoir 
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Rhyne College, pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

The new building is well situated on a 
knoll on the Hickory-Startown road, in a 
grove of oak trees. Lawn grass and shrub- 
bery add to its beauty. The new building 
is complete and modern in all details. It 
consists of a church auditorium, 35 x 70 
feet, equipped with electric lights, a hot- 
air heating system, air-conditioning facil- 
ities, plastered walls, fiber ceiling for 
acoustic effect, hardwood floor, carpet, 
oak pews and chancel furniture, Gothic 
windows, and an art glass window of 
“Christ in Gethsemane” above the altar. 
In the Sunday school department there 
are two large assembly rooms, fourteen 
classrooms, and a kitchen equipped with 
an electric stove and built-in cabinets. 

The estimated cost of the church is 
$11,500. This low figure was made pos- 
sible by the faithful co-operation of the 
members in donating lumber, labor, and 
cash. One member of the building com- 
mittee served as building foreman, and 
the members of the congregation assisted 
in every way possible. 

The first service was held in the new 
church Easter Sunday 1937, although the 
Sunday school department was not com- 
plete at that time. 

The members deserve special commen- 
dation for their fine spirit and faithful co- 
operation in paying for their building in 
such a short time, and also being able to 
meet their benevolence apportionment for 
the past two years. 


SOMERSET MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION 


THE missionary societies of the Somerset 
District of the Alleghany Conference met 
in Trinity Church, Berlin, Pa., C. P. Bastian, 
D.D., pastor, May 10. More than 225 dele- 
gates and members attended. The theme 
was “The King’s Highway,” Mark 1: 3. 
Devotions were conducted by Mrs. Lulu 
Dively of Berlin and Mrs. George W. 
Nicely of Johnstown. Speakers were Mrs. 
H. C. Michael of Johnstown, who spoke 
as president of the Alleghany Conference, 
and Miss Elvira M. Strunk, missionary to 
China. Two name quilts with approx- 
imately 1,000 names were embroidered and 
quilted by the Jerome missionary societies 
and presented to the convention to be given 
to Miss Laura Gilliland, missionary to 
Africa. Mrs. C. P. Bastian, president, pre- 
sided at all business sessions. 
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KANSAS CHURCH BURNS 
MORTGAGE 


Tue first goal of the celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of Trinity Church, 
Hays, Kan., was reached in the payment 
in full of a $5,000 mortgage on the church 
property. Dr. Andreas Bard, president of 
synod, spoke on the occasion and filled 
the people with his boundless enthusiasm 
and zeal for the Kingdom. 

An immense birthday cake was cut by 
a member of fifty-one years’ standing, 
Mrs. Ida Kohl. At a dinner program a 
mortgage-burning ceremony was held. 
Mrs. Sarah Hall held a candle to the 
mortgage but, after the flames had died, 
discovered a piece of material within the 
mortgage that did not burn. It was dis- 
closed that there was an indestructible 
element in the payment of a mortgage, 
namely, the love and zeal and determina- 
tion that paid the bill. Said Pastor W. H. 
Moeller, “This same zeal, this same energy 
still lives within the church and will drive 
us on, under the providence of God, to 
greater things for His Church.” Pastor and 
congregation feel that a bright period of 
history is just ahead. 
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VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


“Lutheran World’s Fair Bureau” Prepares to 
Assist Thousands of Visitors to City 


LUTHERANS of the Metropolitan Area are 
co-operating wholeheartedly in a plan to 
serve the thousands of Lutherans from all 
parts of the nation who will visit the New 
York World’s Fair during the coming 
months. 

Under the sponsorship of the intersyn- 
cdical Lutheran Welfare Council a Lu- 
theran World’s Fair Bureau has been 
created to represent all branches of New 
York Lutheranism. Headquarters are 
maintained at 1819 Broadway and Miss 
Pauline Funk, long an active church 
worker, has been engaged as executive 
secretary. 

The Bureau has projected a comprehen- 
sive program which includes the compila- 
tion of a directory of Lutheran homes 
where rooms are available at a nominal 
cost. It will help plan sightseeing trips; 
it will direct visitors to churches, museums, 
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beaches, or parks. It will furnish admis- 
sion tickets to the Fair. The Bureau will 
attempt to provide for all the needs and 
desires of those who request its service. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
publication of a church directory listing 
all Lutheran churches and institutions of 
the Metropolitan Area. Complete infor- 
mation regarding time of services, loca- 
tion, transportation to the churches, etc., 
will be given. 

Already requests for service have been 
received from all parts of the country and 
from abroad.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


ACTIVITY REVIVED 


Yorkana, Pa. In this town of 800 pop- 
ulation is located St. Luke’s Church, now 
forty-two years old. It was established as 
a rural mission church and its contacts 
were such as to leave it without any active 
pastoral care and very little preaching. 
As a result it did not grow. About a year 
ago the West Pennsylvania Synod was 
about to abandon it, but the Rev. J. H. 
Keller, pastor at Loganville, whose home 
church this had been, was called upon by 
the few remaining members to preach for 
them. With preaching every Sunday and 
pastoral care, it began to grow. Many of 
the old members again took active part, 
and last fall the property was remodeled 
and renovated at a cost of $1,500, and 
the buiding was rededicated free of debt. 
In the past year forty new members were 
added and twenty-five children were bap- 
tized. 

At the close of the year 1938 Pastor 
Keller relinquished his work as pastor of 
Christ Church, Loganville, Pa., on account 
of ill health and retired from the active 
ministry. Since then, however, he has con- 
tinued to serve St. Luke’s as he is able. 
The church now has eighty members and 
more than a hundred in the Sunday school, 
and a Luther League of twenty-five mem- 
bers. 


DR. A. F. LINN DEAD 


Dr. Alvin F. Linn, aged seventy-five 
years, professor emeritus of chemistry at 
Wittenberg College, died at his home in 
Springfield, Ohio, May 8, after a short 
illness. Having taught at Wittenberg from 
1888 to 1932, after receiving the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University, he was one of the staunch 
servants of the Lutheran Church in the 
capacity of teacher of science at Witten- 
berg. 

The Rev. Mr. Carl Shanor, pastor of the 
Fourth Lutheran Church in Springfield 
where Dr. Linn was a member, conducted 
the funeral services, President Re 
Tulloss of Wittenberg spoke of Dr. Linn’s 
faithful, gentlemanly and scholarly service 
to Wittenberg. Burial took place May 10, 
in Ferncliff Cemetery. 


“Tue best remedy for a sick church is 
to put it on a missionary diet.” 


“Tuat life is most worth living whose 
is most worth while.” 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Atchison, Kan. Under the able leader- 
ship of the Rev. S. A. Hamrick, who be- 
came pastor of St. Mark’s in November 
1938, the congregation and its auxiliaries 
are taking on new life. Fifty new mem- 
bers have been received into the congre- 
gation, including a confirmation class of 
twenty-five members. The class were the 
guests of the Luther’ League at a break- 
fast Easter morning. 

A new blue neon cross, which is lighted 
every night, has been placed on the tower 
of the church by the League and the pas- 
tor’s sermons for the midweek service dur- 
ing Lent were about “The Cross.” The 
Men’s Chorus had charge of the music with 
Evan Tonsing as director. A new neon 
bulletin board has been erected on the 
church lot, 

The Sunday school recently presented 
the church with fifty church hymnals as 
an Easter gift. The attendance at Sunday 
school increased 18 per cent for the first 
quarter of 1939 as compared with the 
same period last year. Easter Sunday broke 
all records in attendance both in Sunday 
school and church. 

An illuminated cross surrounded by 
memorial lilies adorned the chancel on 
Easter, a silent yet impressive and beau- 
tiful tribute to loved ones who are now 
in the Church Triumphant. 


Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul’s Church 
was organized in the spring of 1914 with 
seventeen charter members. During its 
twenty-five years a fine church property 
has been acquired and a creditable mem- 
bership established. Due to population 
trends the church is now situated in the 
“melting pot” of Los Angeles. At an In- 
ternational Day observance held in the 
district high school thirty-five nationalities 
were represented. The church is attempt- 
ing to adapt its program to the needs of 
the community by conducting a beginning 
program with Japanese children. 

Anniversary observances were held May 
7,9 and 12. The Rev. Howard A. Anspach, 
president of the California Synod, preached 
the sermon at the anniversary service. On 
Fellowship Night greetings were read from 
the president of the U. L. C. A. and the 
Board of American Missions, as well as 
from former pastors and friends. Mr. 
Clarence Runkle, prominent Lutheran at- 
torney of the city, delivered an address on 
“Orthodoxy in Church and State” at the 
anniversary banquet. The Rev. J. Ernest 
Messer is pastor of the congregation. 


Smyrna, Ind. ‘The congregation at 
Smyrna has made extensive improvements 
in the church property. A bell tower and 
vestibule have been built, new pews in- 
stalled, and new walks laid. The improve- 
ment program came to a climax with the 
dedication of a new altar on Easter. Spe- 
cial services April 16 marked the comple- 
tion of the improvements made at a cost 
of $2,300. Pastor M. J. Harder of Bates- 
ville delivered an address on “Worship,” 
and Pastor W. W. Wicks of Cross Roads 
spoke on “Church Music.” Pastor A. H. 
Miller of Napoleon led the vespers and 
brought greetings. Pastor H. L. Greena- 
walt and his people are to be congratulated 
on this fine forward step. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Henry H. Cassler, a member of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, is now 
the Protestant chaplain at Alcatraz Prison, 
having been transferred from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., a short time ago. 


The Rev. Turner A. Graves, who ac- 
cepted a call from the Rockingham Parish 
of the Synod of Virginia, entered upon his 
work February 12. The parish consists of 
St. Jacob’s, St. John’s, St. Paul’s and Trin- 
ity congregations, with supply services at 
Trinity Church, Bridgewater, Va. He was 
installed at St. Jacob’s Church April 30 
by the Superintendent of the Virginia 
Synod, Dr. R. Homer Anderson, who used 
as a sermon text Deut. 31: 23, “Be strong 
and of good courage; I will be with thee.” 

Improvements have been made to the 
parsonage and a new fence has been placed 
around part of the property by men of 
the congregation. 


President H. F. Martin of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr., and his wife have 
been spending two weeks on the West 
Coast. While in California they hope to 
see the Golden Gate Exposition at San 
Francisco and Dr. Martin attended the 
meeting of the California Synod May 2-4. 
The California trip completes a trans- 
continental tour which Dr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin have taken this year. They spent a 
month in the East during February and 
March. 


Stephen M. Paulson, D.D., has severed 
his connection with Hartwick Theological 
Seminary in New York City. During the 
past ten years Dr. Paulson has been the 
Dean of the seminary and also professor 
of Homiletics and Practical Theology. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Neustadt, Ontario, 
the Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, June 13-17, with 
opening service and Holy Communion Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at eight o’clock. 

C. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west of The United Lutheran Church in America, 
formerly German Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Nebraska, will hold its fiftieth annual con- 
vention May 31 to June 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Chr. Rautenstrauss pas- 
tor. Opening service 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, 
May 31. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The Mississippi Synod will meet in Grace 
Church, Laurel, Miss., July 11-13. The Women’s 
Missionary Society Convention will meet at 3.30 
P, M., July 11, and the opening service and 
communion will be at 8.00 P. M. 

A. M. Knudsen, D.D., secretary, Board of 
American Missions, will be the U. L. C. A. rep- 
resentative. He will speak July 12, at 11.00 
A. M. and 8.00 P. M. 

Send names of synodical delegates to Pres- 
ident H. Brent Schaeffer and names of conven- 
tion delegates to Mrs. F. R. Epting. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
WN. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 

ay at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
ice, June 7, at 8.00 P. M. 
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Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign missionaries 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if application is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 First St., Albany, N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in_ St. John’s 
Church, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. W. G. Cobb 
pastor, May 31 to June 2. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 10.00 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, 7116 W. Palmer St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., E. Ray Morack pastor, June 6-8. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion, Tues- 
day, June 6, at 7.30 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. 
W. W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will convene 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, it: 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. Adam E. Hain 


a lifelong member of St. Paul’s Church, Hame- 
town, Pa., was fatally stricken by a heart at- 
tack April 2. Funeral services were held in 
the church April 5. 

Mr. Hain was born on a farm in York County, 
Pa., June 15, 1874, the son of Adam Hain, Sr., 
and his wife, Sarah Kreidier Hain. He was 
baptized by the Rev. J. C. Koller January 25, 
1875, and was confirmed by the Rev. J. B. Wolf 
November 8, 1890. September 29, 1895, he was 
married to Mary L. Anstine, who survives him. 
A son and a daughter also survive. A brother, 
the Rev. Andrew S. Hain, died eighteen years 
ago while serving as pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, New Freedom, Pa. 

Mr. Hain was a member of St. Paul’s Choir 
for nearly forty-five years, and served on the 
church council for perhaps half of that time. 
He was a saintly man in the truest sense of the 
word, and his passing is much lamented by the 
church and community. 


at unusually advantageous rates. 
2 Your Travel Agent, or 
| P\ 1 AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE |: 
i 2°) NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
57 Broadway, New York Uptown: 671 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 


RGEISSLER,INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Plaeed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c¢ at all dealers. 
y4| Harold Somers, Ine., 150 De 
by Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Mrs. Eleanora Virginia Wagner 


widow of the late Dr. Martin L. Wagner, en- 
tered into life May 2 at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Paul L. Kunzman, at Vancouver, 
Wash. Mrs. Wagner was born eighty-one years 
ago in Madison County, Indiana, and with her 
husband occupied parsonages in Pershing, Ind., 
Vandalia and Decatur, Ill., and for thirty-three 
gears in Dayton, Ohio. They were married in 

Four children survive: Mrs. Erie E. Won- 
settler of Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Paul L. Kunz- 
man of Vancouver, Wash.; Otho L. and Clarence 
E. Wagner of Arbuckle, Calif. 

Services were conducted by the Rev. Adolph 
W. Nelson in Vancouver, after which the two 
daughters accompanied the body to Pershing, 
Ind., where the final services were conducted 
by the Rev. Wilbur E. Allen. Her final resting 
place is beside the body of her husband in the 
cemetery of the parish where he began his 
ministry. A large group of friends and rel- 
atives attested to the esteem in which she was 
held. P. L. Kunzman. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Fisher, C. E., from 313 W. Emaus Ave., Allen- 
town, Pa., to 145 Spruce St., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Friedmann, Otto H., from 611 E. Louisiana St., 
Evansville, Ind., to 1535 S. Webster St., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Strodach, D.D., Paul Z., from Gwynedd Valley, 
Pa., to 7318 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thompson, H. N., from 313 W. Franklin St. 
Jacesou, Mich., to 728 Union St., Jackson, 

ich. 


Woodward, Luther E., from 1274 51st St., Brook- 
ie N. Y., to 2400 Avenue ‘M,” Brooklyn, 
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in America 


The Lutheran Leadership Course 
The Official Leadership Education Course of the United Lutheran Church 


THIS SERIES OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING TEXTS IS COMPLETE 
For full information send for our special PROSPECTUS. 
THE FIRST OR MORE ELEMENTARY SERIES 


By O. Fred Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


“a 
: 
a 


My Life 


A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Personal Life 


TREATING 
The Pattern of My Life 
The Power of My Influence 
The Course of My Development 
The Materials for My Growth 
The Progress of My Life 


My Bible My Work 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Bible and His Work 
TREATING TREATING 
The Place of the Bible My Work through Past Ages 
The Content of the Bible My Work Today 
The Truth of the Bible Finding My Own Work 
The Story of the Bible Working with Others 
The Use of the Bible Looking at the Work Ahead 


My Materials My Group Sessions 


A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Materials and His Group Sessions 
TREATING TREATING 
Materials in Church Work Preparation for the Group Session 
bbe ony The Teacher in the Group Session 
y Materials es : 
Fellowship and Service Mate- The Pupil ie the Group Session 
rials Procedures in the Group Session 
Practical Problems Typical Learning Situations 


My Pupils 


A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Group 


TREATING 
The Leader and the Pupil 
The Pupil in Worship 
The Pupil in Study 
The Pupil in Fellowship 
The Pupil in Service 


My Preparation 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Preparation 


TREATING 


General Preparation 
Choosing the Aim 
Selecting the Method 
Preparing the Materials 
Constructing a Plan 


My Progress 
A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Progress 
TREATING 


Self-Measurement 
Measuring Conditions 
Measuring Pupils 

(3 Chapters) 


Training Schools and Summer Assemblies will do well to include these courses in their curriculum. 
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